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Service cannot stop 


The telephone, like the human heart, must repair itself while 
it works. The telephone system never rests, yet the ramifications 
of its wires, the reach of its cables and the terminals on its switch- 
boards must ever increase. Like an airplane that has started 
on a journey across the sea, the telephone must repair and extend 
itself while work is going on. 

To cut communication for a single moment would interrupt 
the endless stream of calls and jeopardize the well-being and 
safety of the community. The doctor or police must be called. 
Fire may break out. Numberless important business and social 
arrangements must be made. 

Even when a new exchange is built and put into use, service is 
not interrupted. Conversations started through the old are cut 
over and finished through the new, the talkers unconscious that 
growth has taken place while the service continues. 

Since 1880 the Bell System has grown from 31 thousand to 
16 million stations, while talking was going on. In the last five 
years, additions costing a billion dollars have been made to the 
system, without interrupting the service. 
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Wall Motto 


Fora Temple of Demos 





OU are the first-born and the pride 

Of that fantastic demi-urge 

Who made the world, and made you for the scourge 
And terror of all such as ride 


| Their lean mounts at the mills of God 


That grind the even and the odd. 


The will that made you is a will of might 
As huge as ocean, that secretes 

Islands of coral and then beats 

Them back into the deep; and you are right 
Forever as the tides that pour 

Unmeaning thunder on the shore. 


You are the first-born, the preferred 


Of nature, common as the grass. 

The eager generations pass 
Proclaiming hopes you have not heard; 
For you have faithfully declined 

The dubious conquests of the mind. 


And when with strange officious fire 
Some fevered priest consumes, 

The green and patient grass resumes; 
The tree that must aspire 

By its own law to lonely height 





But wastes itself in wind and light. 


And yet, and yet the priest returns 
To build anew his pyre; 





For you his unfulfilled desire 

The joy wherewith he burns, 

And you shall have what you will never heed— 
His blood, his body, his undying seed. 


—James Rorty. 
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The Eagles of Fremont’s Horse 


VERLOOKING the village of 
C) reve California, in plain 

sight of the towns of Lakeport 
on the north and Lower Lake on the 
south, stands like a sentinel guarding 
the shores of the beautiful Clear Lake, 
the majestical pile called Uncle Sam 
Mountain. 

Lake County, although not much over 
one hundred miles north of San Fran- 
cisco, is still to some extent a pioneer 
region, as yet uninvaded by the iron 
horse. It is surrounded by mountain 
ranges, snow clad in winter and early 
spring. It is dotted here and there with 
various smaller lakes of great beauty, 
and with many mineral springs that 
have developed into popular resorts. 

On the western flank of the moun- 
tain, three fourths of the way to its 
dome-shaped top, is a great irregular, 
sprawling patch of open ground, com- 
prising several hundred acr¢s—a con- 
spicuous grassy pasture surrounded by 
chapparal and bordered by ok and \pin 
trees, the former home 
Eagles. \ 

By a slight stretch of the imagt 
this open space may be made to assume 
the form and outlines of a gigantic 
horse, lying with his head and tail down 
hill and his feet reaching nearly to the 
summit. Fremont’s Horse, was the 
name given it by the Clear Lake Indians 
after their defeat from its eminence 
nearly eighty years ago, by Colonel John 
C. Fremont, “The Pathfinder.” 

Fremont was a picturesque character 
of California’s early history, the son-in- 
law of United States Senator Thomas 
H. Benton, of Missouri. He was also 
appointed first United States Senator 
from California, after its admission to 
statehood in 1850; became the first 
presidential candidate of the Republican 
party in 1856, against Buchanan; served 
as a Major-General in the Civil War, 
by appointment of President Lincoln; 
was later for four years, Governor of 
Arizona; and passed on in 1890, aged 
seventy-seven years. 

It was in the third of his five explor- 
ing expeditions that Fremont met op- 
position from a band of war-like Clear 
Take Indians. They attacked his caval- 
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cade, while in camp at night, stampeded 
his horses, wounded some of his men 
with obsidian tipped arrowheads, and 
then escaped in boats to one of a small 
group of islands in the lake, out of reach 
of ordinary fire-arms, where they con- 
sidered themselves secure. 

There was no way to follow them but 
Fremont decided to teach them a lesson 
from a distance. Now he picked a 
dozen men and very early in the morn- 
ing, ascended again rough trail wind- 
ing through the/blooming manzanitas 











on the slope Uncle Sam Mountain, 
which he discovered only the day 
is men drew after them, on 


light mountain howitzer. 

Aftér\an hour’s climb just before sun- 
rise, they\ reached the lower edge of the 
large om space, over three thousand 
feet/ above the lake level, and in plain 
“ch of the island where the Indians 
had camped. 

Training the howitzer on the camp, 
they proceeded to shell it, with the 
result, as viewed through their field 
glasses, of killing and wounding a num- 
ber of Indians. The remainder of the 
party, carrying their wounded along, 


speedily took to their boats, and paddled 
across “The Narrows” of the lake, here 
only a few miles wide, and were seen 
no more by the members of the ex- 
pedition. But the legend of the moun- 
tain fire-god of the pale-faces, persists 
to this day among the Clear Lake 
Indians. 

The lesson was salutary, though a 
severe one, and the Clear Lake Indians 
were never again known to attack the 
whites, who gradually, after California 
achieved statehood, drifted in and home- 
steaded the fertile lands of the valleys 
adjacent to the lake. Perhaps one of 
the most interesting mentions in Fre- 
mont’s record is that of Golden Eagles 
and their nests in trees standing about 
the open space on the mountain, now 
called “Fremont’s Horse”. 


T HAS been aptly said, “A sub- 

stitute for an interesting past is a 
good imagination!” Imagine yourself 
for the moment, in the glowing years 
of youth, on this historic mountain back- 
ground, where a delectable view of lakes 
and valleys always waits as a reward 
for your exertions. You will see glisten- 


(Continued on Page 424) 

















By a slight stretch of the imagination, the great open space assumes the outline of a 
gigantic horse. (This is an original pen and ink, sketched from memory of Fremont’s Horse.) 
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What’s Going to Happen in China Next? 


any way in the great Republic of 
China with her four hundred 
million population will find something 
to ponder over in the above question, if 
‘not because of an interest in the Chinese 
people themselves and what the war- 
lords are doing to the country then in 
what the disintegration of China, with 
her vast potential and virtually un- 
tapped resources might mean to the 
Western world. 
Her international credit is far from 
‘what it should be and her internal 
political dissension has so shaken her 
credit that even those few Chinese 
leaders, who are patriotic enough to put 
their country above self, shudder at the 
mere suggestion of approaching the in- 
ternational bankers, such as those of the 
so-called New Consortium, for fresh 
loans. The miracle in China today is 
* how she is able to put up as good a front 
as she does, for the strife that has been 
hers ever since the birth of the republic 
has left what semblance of a Govern- 
ment she had from time to time pretty 
much in tatters. Her system of militar- 
ism that permits of a standing army of 
1,500,000 armed, uniformed, unedu- 
tated coolies, has not even the saving 
grace of being based on patriotism. 
Rather is it comparative to the system 
of feudalism which Europe knew in the 
old, dark days centuries ago. It is a 
struggle among the provincial leaders, 
military governors, usually, with in- 
dividual armies. The tuchuns and the 
super-tuchuns are bent on self-aggrand- 
izement and all have a covetous eye on 
the prospective fortunes that pass from 
government coffers to the party, tran- 
sient though it may be, that for the 
moment happens to control Peking. It 
is militarism that makes the Peking 
government impotent; it is militarism 
that enables the provinces to laugh at 
mandates from the capital and defy 
Peking to enforce them. Were China’s 
system of militarism aimed at other 
powers the world would long ago have 
subdued it. It is not, however. Its 
destructive campaign is aimed at China 
alone and with so many competitors in 
the race for individual military sup- 
remacy, with all that it means in the 
republic today, the net result can only be 
a tremendous demoralization unless 
militarism is checked. Nothing would 
please Soviet Russia more just now than 
greater demoralization of China for the 
seeds of Bolshevism have already been 
planted. A prominent New York 
banker who recently made a hasty trip 
through China expressed wonder that 
the powers were not acting to help save 


Tae WHO ARE interested in 


By Citrrorp Fox 


China from herself. Yet, there is con- 
stant rivalry among the powers to win 
the favor of China, hoping some day 
when the country shall have recovered 
her equilibrium, to get “favored nation” 
benefits. As it is today, let one power 
stretch forth a helping hand and the 
others are quick to suspect a sinister 
motive and to persuade China, as she 
may happen to be represented by fly-by- 
night political adventurers, that the 
sinister motive is actual, not imaginary. 
Particularly is this true of Great 
Britain, Japan and Soviet Russia—and 
to a lesser degree, the United States, 
for that matter. Of the four the United 
States is regarded most amicably by the 
Chinese. Their friendship for America 
is based primarily upon the fact that 
when the republic was founded, Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen and other leaders in the 
anti-monarchy movement sought to 
establish a democracy patterned after 
that of the United States; secondly, 
because the United States sought no 
territorial aggressions in China and, 
thirdly, because the United States, heed- 
less of unsolicited advice from other 
nations, had encouraged China to go 
ahead and solve her own domestic diffi- 
culties. 


N INSTANCE of how the Peking 
foreign diplomats keep watch on 
each other was afforded early in 1924 
when there were many indications point- 
ing to another outbreak of hostilities 


between Chang Tso-lin, the Man- 
churian warlord, and Wu Pei-fu, the 
Yangtze super-tuchun who then con- 
trolled the Government but is now 
shorn of his power. Dr. Jacob Gould 
Schurman, American Minister of China, 
reecntly promoted to Berlin as Am- 
bassador, decided, at Washington’s sug- 
gestion to visit all the military chieftains 
of importance. He visited Wu Pei-fu, 
Sun Yat-sen and then Chang Tso-lin— 
but the American Legation carefully 
explained that the visits were but in- 
cidental to DrSchurman’s inspection 
of American gonsulates in China. Sir 
Ronald Macofeary, the British Minister, 
went on the same jaunt next. But he 
explained that he was merely going on 
a numbef “shooting trips”. Before 
Sir Ronald \returned to Peking, Mr. 
Yoshizawa, the Japanese Minister, de- 
cided to “spect the Japanese consu- 
lates in~China and he also saw the war- 
lords. \Léé Karakhan, the Soviet Envoy 
to China, paid no attention to Wu Pei- 
fu, a unoffcially, for he was in close 
touch with Sun Yat-sen and had paid 
several visits to Chang Tso-lin. 

Under such circumstances, it is only 
natural that militarism should thrive. 
The anomoly in the China military sit- 
uation is that while China has the 
biggest standing army in the world she 
would be helpless in a war with another 
power. She has no navy to speak of— 
it is composed of warships so obsolete 
that they are not worth scrapping—she 
has no money with which to finance a 
real war and her armed coolies are not 








ONE OF THE MANY STRIKES OCCURRING IN CHINA TODAY 


Workers protesting against exploitation of their industries by foreign interests which are 
compelling them to work from 12 to 14 hours a day for the shameful wage of 25 cents. 
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fighting men. Most of them are as 
“yellow” as the old Imperial flag. The 
question may be asked why if China has 
the largest standing army in the world 
and supports it she could not finance a 
real war. The answer is that the 
Chinese army gets a pitiful living 
through outrageous methods of taxation 
levied by the individual militarists upon 
those districts in which the soldiers are 
quartered, this often contributing to 
brigandage when the overtaxed farmers 
resort to crime to get a living for them- 
selves. The soldiers are, furthermore, 
equipped with obsolete arms and am- 
munition left over from other wars, 
particularly the world war. [In last 
year’s conflict between Chang Tso-lin 
and Wu Pei-fu the casualties were 
heavy on Wu Pei-fu’s side. There were 
two reasons. Chang’s men were under 
Russian officers and executioners lined 
up behind the troops to look after those 
who sought to run away. Then, again, 
the Chihli troops were easily routed. 
It is easier to shoot at a fleeing object, 
according to the Chinese, than at an 
advancing enemy. The difference is in 
the element of fear which is absent when 
firing at something running from you. 


HILE IT IS CHYTEFLY umn- 

scrupulous military, and\ poljtical 
adventurers—politics and militarism go 
hand in hand in China—who are thriv- 
ing in China at national expense they are 
by no means as unintelligent as\ those 
who comprise the rank and file of\their 
armies. They, on the contrary,.are men- 
tally alert, exceedingly wily and_adepts 
at intrigue. They know their country is 
safe from attack from the outside. They 
know that no one nation could attack 
China without invoking more than 
casual interest from other nations; they 
appreciate that one result of the Wash- 
ington Conference was an unwritten 
international understanding that China 
should be left to solve her own internal 
troubles. And secretly, they rejoice for 
it gives them more time to toy with the 
country for individual and _ selfish 
purposes, with the result that China’s 
internal troubles are multiplying instead 
of diminishing. In plainer words, 
China is getting farther away from the 
goal she set for herself and which she 
proudly thought she could attain with- 
out outside aid. What is going to 
happen in China next no one can say, 
but it does not seem possible for foreign 
observers in the country that she can 
continue in the doldrums indefinitely. 


Last year’s changes of Government 
and the comeback staged by Chang Tso- 
lin were expected to bring some sort of 
stability to the country. Yet conditions 
are no better than they were when Wu- 
Pei-fu drove Chang Tso-lin beyond the 
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Great Wall area in 1922. They are 
worse, if anything, than 1920 when 
Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu com- 
bined their armies and resources to eject 
the corrupt Anfu administration from 
Peking. Curiously enough, Tuan Chi- 
jui who was the generalissimo of Peking 
in 1920 is now back in Peking as Chief 
Executive, succeeding to the high post 
held by Ex-President Tsao Kun who 
is still at this writing a military prisoner 
in the capital. But Tuan Chi-jui, even 
with Chang Tso-lin’s backing, can do 
little because of the continuous perform- 
ance of the militarists in the provinces 
and his much-lauded Reorganization 
Conference, called for the purpose of 
getting the provincial delegates together 
to decide upon another Federal con- 
stitution, has already been in session for 
nearly three months withoyt-accomplish- 
ing a single reform op“fnaking a single 
feasible suggestion“ A brief review of 
those three evepttul years, 1920, 1922 
a composite view of the 









when the Anfu party con- 
trolled Pekjng big loans were contracted 
from Japanese bankers. The party 
leaders pocketed the proceeds. Other 
political leaders weren’t given a chance 
to get/ their fingers in the pie. Tsao 
Kun And Wu Pei-fu headed the Chihli 
party then. Chang Tso-lin was known 
as the “uncrowned king of Manchuria”. 
He was an ex-bandit, Tsao Kun was a 
former peddler of clothes and Wu Pei- 
fu was a fortune teller before they went 
in for a military career. ‘They com- 
bined, in the name of good government, 
to expel the Anfu party, particularly 
an Anfu general known as “Little Hsu” 
(Hsu Hsu-Tseng) whose crowning act 
to arouse popular indignation was to 
invite another Chinese general to a 
dinner party in Tientsin and after win- 
ing and dining him call him aside and 
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Nothing would please Soviet Russia more 

just now than greater demoralization of 

China for the seeds of Bolshevism have 
already been planted. 





shoot him in front of the other guests. 
The reform-triumvirate succeeded in 
routing the Anfus and they took the 
Anfus place in Peking, much to the 
chagrin of the Japanese, for Chang 
Tso-lin and Tsao Kun and Wu Pei-fu 
immediately announced that the loans 
made by the Anfuite clique would not 
be recognized by the new Government. 
By 1921, however, all was not going 
smoothly between Chang Tso-lin on the 
one hand and Tsao Kun and Wu Pei-fu 
on the other. Chang Tso-lin was con- 
sidered by Peking henchmen as the real 
power in the triumvirate. It was he 
who held control of the Cabinet and 
the Cabinet Ministers, bowing to their 
master, opened such revenue to Chang 
as the receipts of the Ministry of Com- 
munications, which administers the rail- 
ways, telegraph and postal systems. Wu 
Pei-fu on discovering he could not get 


(Continued on Page 424) 








A SCENE IN CANTON 


Freedom of speech is unknown in Canton. One cannot safely be in sympathy with a 
common cause. 
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like no one else in the world— 

least like a woman of any feminine 
creature he had ever seen. She would 
_work for him, cook for him, sew for 
him, and treat him politely, but beyond 
that, the attitude of her life, as it was 
presented to him, was 4s inscrutable as 
a bolted door. . . as unfathomable as 
a sheet of Chinese correspondence. 

Alice Fancher was the unloveliest of 
women. She would never ornament 
any place she would ever be in, but her 
presence was needful, yes, very needful 
to Stillman Gray. 

She had come to work for him when 
he returned from war. Perhaps it was 
her utter disregard of his interest that 
made him like her, made him want to 
conquer her, made him want to make 
her enjoy life, through his efforts. If 
he could only make her smile' If he 
could only make her dark eyes brighten, 
he would be her master—but they didn’t 
brighten. They were not large eyes 
to begin with. They were black, beady 
—unreadable! Often hunger looked 
out at him, hunger for friendship, often 
hatred, but it was not a passionate 
hatred, it was just a twist tragedy had 
given her. . . her disbelief in joy! Her 
stare was never the kind that revolts, 
neither did it ever appeal for help. It 
was emotionless. 

She knew no passion, unless it was 
for her little son. That had been her 
only reason for fire! She had that fire 
burning fierce and strong within her. 
She became like a young tigress, with 
blood upon her fangs, for his protection. 
Further than that, her love was neither 
a tempest nor a torrent; it was not a 
thing for which to live and die. She 
did not know the despair which em- 
braces death, nor the romance of the 
moment which draws the curtain and 
reveals heaven glimpses. She had ex- 
perienced death, but she had not 
experienced that turbulent sea within 
that snatches and screams to retain those 
that belong to one. It made little 
difference, life or death, except that 
death seemed in some vague way to give 
her the man she loved. Life reminded 
her that he belonged to another. 

It all happened before the war. She 
worked for Philip and Philip had a wife. 
It was the same old story, except that 
his love was a true love. Hers was a 
giving love, trusting love. And there 
had been Will, Philip’s brother. 

Will Fancher was six feet of hard 
brownness, broad-shouldered with great 
muscular arms. His eyes were simple 
eyes, frank and cheerful. His thick 


Sinn GRAY knew she was 


blonde hair was bleached by the desert 


Scandal Light 


By “Nace” 


sun until it shone like weathered straw 
and one could imagine it smelled like 
dust. . . and sweat! From the desert 
he came. No one in Markham knew 
just why he came unless it was Philip 
and Alice. Philip met him at the train 
and Alice became his bride. 

Philip was kind to Alice and Will 
was considerate. Thus her romance 
ended. In short, experience did not 
scatter the seeds of emotion along her 
life’s road, but instead trampled down 
every seedling which had a chance to 
grow. 

She was mildly devout. Religion 
was an inexorable duty, bred in her 
babyhood. She had known no girlhood, 
because she had been turned into a\ 
mother at the age most womeg, are } 
not even dreaming of a mate. Ik tds 
this fact, that she was a mothe 
reminded Stillman that she was/ a 
woman and made him want 
more intensity than he had e 


anything else in his \ife. ~ 


HEN THE chWd(came. Will 
Fancher was out 0 the desert and 
Philip was the male representative of 
the race who walked the floor below 
1 e child was born. 


er with 
r want 







And strantely, reasonably enough, 
when Will Peturhed he named the child 
Philip beca ilip had served in his 


capacity. 

Little Philip was scarcely a month 
old when Alice Fancher experienced one 
of the greatest blows that can come to 
a woman. It had happened several 
times, this turning silently away from 
her as she approached. Then she de- 
manded the reason! That was her way. 

Will found her that evening lying 
face down on the bed, her slim body 
shaken by hard dry sobs. He sat down 
beside her, this great man of the desert 
and began stroking her black hair 
thoughtfully, with a dogged kind of 
reverence. And in the months that 
followed, Alice Fancher walked through 
the Scandal Light of Markham and 
beside her the big, hairy, uncouth man 
of the desert walked, and fought, fought 
and conquered! But Alice’s face seem- 
ed to freeze into hopelessness. Cyni- 
cism stared from her unreadable cyes 
and her lips curled with bitterness. 

She was not anxious to talk; she just 
didn’t care about anything, didn’t care 
whether she was alone or in company, 
whether she worked or whether she 
rested—whether Will came or whether 
oe didn’t. She just lost all interest in 
ife. 
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Then War was declared. Will had 
just decided in his simple way that 
nothing seemed to touch Alice; all he 
did never seemed to arouse the least 
ripple of emotion except that she was 
thankful to him, that she respected him 
—that but for him life would have been 
unusually hard. For this she had given 
him her fidelity and she had kept his 
house—she never complained. But Will 
Fancher loved Alice and he wanted 
more! ~ 

Why he enlist€d, he did not know. 
He went t € village for provisions 
and he gnflisted and to satisfy the hunger 
Alice not soothe. He took a drink, 
another, and another. A fierce heat 

rged through him, his eyes reddened 
ahd his blonde hair seemed tozzled in 
diinass above his forehead. He wanted 
to conquer, to crush, to feel himself 
irresistibly in domination over her. Why 
he had never felt this before he did not 
know. Was it the drink? Was he 
just realizing what a fool’s errand he 
had been playing all these months? Was 
she not his? She owed her name to 
him. He would show her! 

He went home and with him went 
others, ready to hear and ready to see— 
ready, if they might have the chance to 
push Alice Fancher once more into the 
Scandal Light of Markham! 

He stormed into the house. He 
didn’t seem to frighten her and he had 
wanted to frighten her bat she was 
unafraid. Stone! Nothing seemed to 
touch her. Will Fancher uttered some 
oaths. Still she seemed unmoved. Then 
something did touch her—something 
did bring forth her emotion—all the 
fighting, the fire within her mother’s 
soul. From her biue linen dress she 
unfastened a leather belt and she rose 
to the protection of her child. 

Like a young tigress, with all the 
force of young womanhood she swung 
it at his reddened face. Heavier than 
she had supposed it, it dropped across 
his temple and down his cheek. 

“Take it back,” she screamed, “Tell 
them it is a lie!” 

The big man _ staggered and came 
down on his knees before her. Then 
he turned an imploring face to those 
who stood aghast in the doorway. “It’s 
a lie, I have told you a fiendish lie. 
I ” But Alice Fancher crossed the 
room, full of self-control, and closed 
the door. Stillman Gray never told 
her that he had been one whom that 
door had closed! 

Inside, alone with the man, she ad- 
justed her belt and went to him. She 
allowed him to bury his bleeding face 
in her lap, and in her eyes was kindness. 
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Her cool body bent over him and her 
arms enfolded his aching head in a 
tenderness he had never known. 

Then he went away to war . . . and 
Philip too! Alice told them both good- 
bye. She ran her fingers up through 
the thick blonde hair of her husband 
and kissed him, but her eyes were dry. 
Her good-bye to Philip was different! 
She shook his hands but her eyes 
moistened. He lingered a moment, bent 
and kissed the hands of the child and 
then Alice stepped back and gave way 
to Nelle, Philip’s wife. 

Nelle Fancher never visited Alice. 
She didn’t that was all. Philip was 
the city’s banker and Alice—Alice was 
Will’s wife and Will wasn’t like Philip 
so why should Philip’s wife cultivate 
Alice! That was her theory of life. 

It was fourteen months later that 
news came to Alice that Will Fancher 
was among the missing. She sighed and 
her eyes moistened a little and she 
drew little Philip close to her. That 
was all, except that she drew forth a 
snap-shot from the drawer and took it 
to the little kodak shop on the corne: 
of Harris and Main and had it enlarged. 


HEN STILLMAN GRAY 

found her on his return from over 
there, the first thing he saw was that 
picture. It seemed to be almost alive— 
the big understanding eyes seemed to say 
“T loved her, and she was good.” The 
tozzled blonde hair seemed to give oft 
the odor of dirt and sweat! 

Alice didn’t smile. She didn’t seem 
glad to see Stillman Gray and she didn’t 
care whether he came in or whether he 
didn’t. She asked him in, though— 
that was her way. 

He told her he had some news for her 
and she shrugged. In some way she 
didn’t seem interested and he didn’t 
know just how he would tell her—but 
some how he did tell her. 

She swayed, her face paled, then she 
recovered herself sufficiently to ask, 
“And he said nothing else?” Her eyes 
seemed to pierce her listeners conscience, 
but he shook his head. 

“Just good-bye, and God bless you 
and keep you.” 

She sat motionless for the moment. 
She didn’t cry but her voice tremored. 
“They've both gone now, both big won- 
derful men!” Her voice trailed off into 
nothingness, then she rallied. “You'll 
have to let me work for you, somehow 
you'll have to give me a place.” 

That was how it happened. That 
was how she began to work for Stillman 
Gray. For months afterwards he 
watched her. She was virtuous, calmly, 
invariably, assiduously so. The memory 
of a man was sufficient unto Alice 
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From the desert 
he came. 

No one in 
Markham knew 
just why he 
came. 





Fancher for a husband and her a child 
reminded her. The coming of Stillman 
in no way affected her. There was 
positively no affiliation whatever. She 
never came to him for anything. There 
was an independence about her that was 
terrible because it didn’t seem natural, 
didn’t seem thoroughly human, and yet 
at times he saw, he knew he was not 
mistaken, a hunger for friendship—but 
she was distrustful. 

It was two o'clock in the afternoon, 
an unusual hour for a lady to visit a 
man’s office and more unusual because it 
was a hot, oppressive day. She came 
without warning. She had never been 
in his office before and he stood, some- 
what like a school-boy, honored by the 
acceptance of his first invitation for a 
dance. Alice was coming to him—and 
she was coming for some reason! 

He greeted her and offered her a 
chair. She took it without a word. 
The hopelessness had given way to dis- 
pair, and now in her dark eyes lay even 
fear. Her voice was deep, full! 

She seemed beautiful to him—she 
had seemed beautiful to him once before 
with her eyes full of fire and determin- 
ation—fight! Now she was even more 
beautiful — beautiful because she had 
come to him—he knew from those eyes 
that she had come for help. It was the 
kind of an appeal which brings forth all 
the masterful powers in a man to not 
fail a woman, and the beauty of it was 





a blurr of clear white, black and red. 
She seemed even taller and more supple 
than ever before. Her independence 
had gone. 

“T have come to you for help!” 

He regarded her for the moment, 
silently. 

“It’s about Philip, little Philip and 
Nelle!” 

She took off her hat and threw it care- 
lessly on his desk. 

“You are the only one I can come to. 
Nelle wants little Philip!’ She did not 
drop her head, rather did it go up and 
her yes were like they had been when 
she struck Will Fancher long ago. 
Once again the mother in her rose to the 
issue of her child. 

“There’s no use telling you the story. 
You were with him, he must have told 
you.” She pressed her handkerchief to 
her eyes, then she looked up at Stillman 
Gray again. “But she can’t have little 
Philip, he is mine. God gave him to 
me.” She trembled and her voice qua- 
vered. “You must save him for me...” 
She beat her chest with her fists and 
sank to her knees before him and her 
eyes seemed large and dark—but read- 
able! 

Stillman Gray raised her gently to 
her feet. He smiled upon her. “Strange, 
life, isn’t it, little one? I’ve been wait- 
ing for you to come to me. _ I have been 
waiting for you to put your trust in me. 
It was his wish.” 





warm sand, their heads in the 
shade of the overhanging cliff that 
shut in the little cove, their bodies 
thrilling to the luxurious, electric 
caresses of sun and windblown. silver 
spray from the nearby surf. It was 
early afternoom. Now and then a gull 
passed swiftly on long rakish wings up 
the steep blue vault of the sky, and 
disappeared beyond the shadowing. cliff. 
The surf thundered ‘magnificently and 
its sound, caught and multiplied by the 
rock walls on three sides of them, filled 
the air with a deep, sonorous vibration. 
It was like lying in the mouth of a 
huge megaphone, through which a god 
shouted enormous and inexplicable in- 
sults at the unoffended complacency of 
space. 

The two who lay here, feeling their 
blood delightfully quicken into sympathy 
with this rebellious clamor, seemed 
hardly more than boy and girl. They 
wore scanty bathing suits that had seen 
hard service. They were heavily 
tanned, and the spray glistened on their 
slim voung limbs like dew, giving to 
their beauty an appropriate but arrest- 
ing quality of freshness. 

She was dark, slender but very round, 
with small feet and hands and muscu- 
lar thighs, a skin that would have been 
swarthy without its tan, and black, 
mocking eyes. Her hair was unbobbed, 
and spread out behind her head in a 
soft black fan, thick and lustrous with 
life. Her mouth was both petulant 
and sensual, very red, the lips a trifle 
to thick for beauty; her head small and 
round ; her nose short and delicately cut. 

He was bigger, handsome in a rangy 
fashion, broad shouldered, big boned, 
long of arm and leg, blond and grey 
eyed. Seen closely, he appeared older 
than one would have thought at first 
sight. His face was in some ways re- 
miarkably developed and expressive; it 
was full of dreams and sensitiveness, of 
intelligence and a kind of lazy courage; 
but it lacked wholly the sophistication of 
hers and needed a little of it. Above 
the fine forehead his hair was already 
growing thin. She was certainly not 
more than twenty; he might have been 
anywhere from one to five years older, 
but for all that he was still a boy in 
many things. 

Presently she sighed with sheer 
luxury of living, sat up and began to 
inspect her muscular legs, raising them 
alternately as high as she could without 
toppling herself over backward. 

“Well,” she observed, when satisfied 
with. this, “tomorrow. I. start. back to 
New York.” 


f | YHEY LAY on their backs in the 


ee 99 
“Impasse 
By WituiaM Foster E.uior 


He had his eye on a sailing gull and 
was thinking how  loyely the sharp 
pattern of its wings was against the 
blue. 

“Too bad, isn’t it?” he returned ab- 
sently, “It'll be tough to have. to 
leave all this .. . Well, it’s been a 
good two weeks.” 

She eyed him obliquely and her tone 
had a decided edge when she asked: 

“What do you intend to do—stay 
here the rest of your life?” 

“] haven’t any intentions: sufficient 
unto the day are sun and sand and salt 
water. California’s the only place for 
me, and I don’t know a better part of it 
than this stretch of coast. Do you?” 

“T mean aren’t you ever going to do 
anything but loaf around in a bathing 
suit and get sunburned and dream?” 


—1ons 








There was something which 
passed between them—he with 
the soul of a poet, she with her 
inability to understand but the 
material. What was it he sensed 


which passed her by? 
xc LD) 

“Perhaps,” he said slowly. “Strange 
things happen .... I often think I 
might do a good dea! in some ways. 
But when I look at you successful 
people and hear you talk, I wonder if 
it could be worth the trouble.” 

“Don’t you ever take troubl 

“Not over physic i 
have to. 1 have a 
that doing so is an i 
ness. Stars make no 
body once rather prof 
Great things are dane} without effort; 
if one can’t do thin ithout stewing 
about them, he isn’ : 

“You must be very 
said sarcastically. 

“I think myself,” he agreed calmly, 
“T have what practically amounts to a 
genius for getting the best out of things 
with the least effort.” 

“You mean your best.” 

“Of course. What other best is 
there? . . . I mean mostly that I don’t 
try to grab things, and so get all of them 
that’s worth having.” ’ 


HE AROSE SWIFTLY with a 
petulant swing of her small round 
hips, and disappeared out of the narrow 
field of his vertical vision down the 
beach. After a moment he indolently 
sat .up.to.see where she had gone. 
She was dancing along the very edge 

















Bice 
great, then,” she 
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of the foamy water, dancing with 
passionate fury and abandon, but with a 
technical accomplishment quite un 
mistakable. Every sensual movement 
was spontaneous in its origin, but its 
execution was that of the most sophisti- 
cated and nicely calculated art. She 
leaped and crouched and p‘rouetted 
there on the shining sand against the 
living, tumultuous background of | sea 
and sky, every pose a thing of piercing 
beauty, every fluent gesture as perfect 
and inevitable as a note in a great 
symphony. 

Watching this superb and unexpected 
exhibition, he dropped the pose of in- 
difference completely. His eyes bright- 
ened, grew suddenly keen and competent. 
His whole face took on a definiteness 
it had lacked heretofore. . . When at 
last she. fell into a walk and turned 
up the beach toward him, he applauded 
loudly with hands and voice. 

She was slightly flushed, but her 
breathing was natural. 

“Swimming’s great for the wind,” 
she announced as she sat down beside 
him. “You liked that, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said vely; “you are 


e best dancer I have 








\ what to do with it.” 
ine that came without 
with a trace of 






nm’ one sense no,” he replied, be- 
ing reflective again. “You worked 
the same way I have at my swim- 
ming. But it wasn’t really work, any 
more than my swimming has been. If 
it had been work, you'd not be a dancer 
now; you'd be a cart horse. What I 
mean is that one has to learn control, 
but speed is a gift.” 

“Do you know,” she said, once more 
eyeing him sharply from the corners 
of her keen black eyes, “I have a feeling 
every once in a while that you must be 


somebody. You have a lot of speed 
along some lines. ... Who are you 
anyhow? I’ve been playing kid with 


you for two weeks, and all I know is 
that your first name’s John—which I 
hate—or Jack—which your dignity 
won’t tolerate.” 

He grinned with a quick impishness 
that gave him for a moment, un- 
expectedly, the look of an urchin of 
fourteen. 

“Labels don’t matter. . . simply more 
materialism. Anyhow, you probably 
wouldn’t know who I am if I told you. 
I’m a little out of your line. . . And 
now come on. 1l’ve saved the best sight 
on the whole coast to make your last 
dav memorable.” 
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He got to his feet and stood looking 
down at her, waiting. But she re- 
mained stubbornly seated, again exam- 
ining, with perhaps a touch of osten- 
tation, her long and graceful legs. On 
the skin of her thighs, which otherwise 
were like honey-colored satin, was a fine, 
scarcely visible down of dark hair. She 
rubbed an experimental forefinger over 
the right one, from the knee to the 
skirt of her short bathing suit. 

“That,” she said irrelevantly, “is 
what you get for being a brunette.” 

“Fortunately you have other things 
that are less easy to be rid of.” 

His tone was light, casual. He con- 
tinved to wait for her. She glanced 
swiftly at him and then arose. 

“T’ll admit you puzzle me,” she said. 
“Where and what’s this wonderful sight, 
and do you really care for the beauties 
of nature?” 

“Yes, a great deal. Can you climb?” 

“Of course—anywhere.” 

Their path was a narrow, almost 
invisible ledge that ran zig-zag up the 
cliff to the right of them as they faced 
inland. By crouching under the over- 
hang, sometimes crawling, always exer- 
cising great caution, they were able at 
last to worm their way up to a level 
shelf about six feet wide that ran around 
the nose of rock between their cove and 
the next one to the south. Here they 
paused for a while to watch the great 
green swells rolling majestically in a 
hundred feet below. It had been a 
stiff and dangerous climb, but not once 
had she faltered or asked for his hand. 
Nor was she at all troubled by the 
* exertion. He, of course, had been over 
the ground before and was, besides, as 
sure-footed as mountain zoat. 

From this point they followed the 
shelf around the high point till it dipped 
steeply into a narrow, precipitous chim- 
ney that seemed to go down between 
the rocks indefinitely into shadow. At 
the brink of this descent he stopped and 
eved her critically. 

“We go down here.” 

‘All right. Lead on.” 

Down they went. The rock was 
soft eroded sandstone, very treacherous 
under foot because of the thin skim of 
sand left everywhere by the action of 
wind and surface water. It was hard, 
too, on knees and elbows. Nevertheless, 
they went down in silence, she watching 
him closely and, whenever she could, 
placing her feet after his: At last they 
emerged into a vast echoing hollow and 
had comparatively level rock to stand 
upon. She gasped with astonished 
appreciation when she looked about her. 

They were in a great cave, the floor 
of which was a deep still pool of clear 
sea water that ran back, growing deeper 
and deeper, into the darkness at their 
left, evidently into’the very heart of the 
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point they..had just climbed over. The 
roof of the cave was high. and beauti- 
fully vaulted. Up to high-tide mark 
its walls were encrusted with some 
lovely corailine growth that had a rich 
red surface, in texture like heavy velvet. 
The sides of the pool were thick with 
anemones and blue sea-urchins. Its 
bottom was clean white sand. 

From without came the ceaseless 
booming of the heavy Pacific surf, and 
the walls of the cavern threw it back 
and forth in strangely sibilant echoes 
that recalled the rush of wind through 
tall trees. Sixty miles frem Los 
Angeles, three from a fashionable beach 
resort, they were as isolated as if, liter- 
ally, they had penetrated to the center 
of the earth. The way they had come 
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ENCHANTED MIRRORS 


HESE are enchanted mirrors that 
I bring— 
By daemons wrought from metals of the 
moon 
To burnished 
plenilune: 
Therein are faery faces vanishing, 
And warm Pompeian phantoms lovelier 
Than mortal flesh or marble; and the 
gleam 
Of Atlantean suns that rose in dream 
And sank on golden worlds that never 


form of lune. or 


were. 
Therein you shall behold unshapen 
dooms, 
And ghoul-astounding shadows of the 
tombs ; 


Oblivion; with eyes like poppy-buds, 

Or love, with blossoms plucked in 
Devachan, 

In stillness of the lily-pillared woods ;—- 

But nevermore the moiling world of 
man. 


CLARK ASHTON SMITH 
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was the only one in or out. Even at 
low tide, the huge foaming breakers 
effectually defended the cave’s mouth, 
and there was no other opening. 


E WAS DREAMING §s again 
when she turned to him. His 
eyes were far away. Obviously, she 
thougat, this place meant something 
very personal to him. It was beautiful, 
yes; her appreciation was quick and 
unqualified; but to him it meant more 
than beauty, much more. And she 
knew that he was hardly aware of her 
existence, so she said: 
“I wonder why you brought me 
here.” 
He sat down on the rock ledge beside 


her. 
“Perhaps in the hope that you might 
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feel something of the peculiar thing it 
means to me . . . I discovered it quite 
a while ago; fell into it, you might say. 
| keep coming back. I am sometimes 
almost able to see things here that are 
not ordinarily supposed to exist. . . ” 

She had a flash of comprehension. 

“Nerieds. . . things like that?” 

“Yes, things like that.” 

“When you come to think of it,” 
said she in a carefully casual voice, but 
watching him closely from the corners 
of her eyes, “it would be quite a setting 
for a neried. ...I1 can imagine the 
white body rising slowly through that 
green water. . . Yes, I see what you 
mean. But I’m afraid nerieds are out 
nowadays.” 

“I’m afraid they are,” he agreed. 
There was immense regret in his voice, 
an inflection of acute nostalgia for an 
ancient splendor now irrevocably gone 
down the bitter wind of time. 

“I’m by way of being a good bit of a 
witch,” she said suddenly, still watch- 
ing him. “Perhaps I could produce 
a neried for you. You seem very un- 
happy about there not being one. I'd 
like to help. . . Do you want me to 
try?” 

He caught her mood but not her full 
purpose. 

“I'd be eternally 
could,” he said seriously. 
great deal to me.” 

“Then turn your back for a moment. 
I can’t have you learning how I make 
magic.” 

He obeyed with a chuckle. He heard 
a rustle on the stones. 

“Don’t look till I tell you. . . ’ 

Then there was a splash. 

He looked then. Through the still 
agitated water, just as she had pictured 
it, a slim white body rose toward him. 
For a fraction of a second he had the 
illusion that time and place and what is 
called the natural order of things had 
actually been abolished. That pliant 
grace, that cloud of dark hair floating 
behind like seaweed, the mysterious 
green depths behind her, deepening 
downward into still more mysterious 
darkness. . . The vision was complete 
and perfect. It caught and fused for 
him many dreams, many vague appre- 
hensions of another order of existence, 
into an instant of vital reality. The 
moment, he saw in a blaze of under- 
standing, was itself the greatest work of 
art, he had ever beheld. . . 

She broke water in the middle of the 
pool, swam a few strong graceful strokes 
and stood below him, one hand on the 
rocks at his feet, the water up to her 
neck. 

“Did I make a good neried?” Her 
tone was light, but her eyes were 
anxious. 


(Continued on Page 426) 


grateful if you 
“It means a 
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HE EMISSARY of the Imperial 

Government leaned toward Elmo 
Parsons, American detective, and peered 
at him in a myopic gaze through the 
glasses of his horn-rimmed spectacles. 

There was a moment of silence in the 
police headquarters. Then several 
voices uttered an agreement. The con- 
clave was serious, anxious, and solemn. 

An issue of vital importance was the 
issue of their congress, which included 
the foremost of the nation’s academic 
folk, artists, and literati, who, with 
Ogi and Uchiwa fans, sat upon their 
mats, assiduously fanning through the 
-open folds of their kimonos. 

The person went on: 

“The reward is five thousand yen. 
And this document bearing the sixteen- 
petalled chrysanthemum, the govern- 
ment crest, vests you with a power 
second only to that of the emperor him- 
self. With it you may go where you 
will, see whom you wish, without in- 
terference.” 

The speaker sucked in his breath 
through compressed lips, cleared his 
throat, and resumed in an apologetic 
and regretful manner: 

“The arts of Japan—even her pottery 
—are not her own; they came from 
India and China. For years she has 
struggled to create an art of her own, 
which would have an individuality and 
be distinctly Japanese. And, now, we 
have had it in our grasp—and lost it! 
I must impress you; so I shall again 
repeat the history of this vase which 
stands before us. 

“Only three of these are in existence. 
‘There is no maker’s mark upon them. 
The maker is a mystery. We have 
offered a reward if he would but disclose 
his identity. Our shrewdest police 
have failed. It is supposition that his 
workshop is here in Kioto.” 

Parsons gave a cursory inspection to 
the subject of the discussion. He knew 
it to be from the hand of an arch- 
artist. It stood a yard in height, thin 
as an egg shell, with perfect fusion of 
colours and glaze. 

“Will you help us?” was the hopeful 


query. 
Parsons blinked his eyes studiously, 
and finally drawled: 


“Well, I’ll do the best I can. That's 
what the fish do in the Sahara Desert.” 

The assemblage sucked in their 
breath as one, made an_ obeisance, 
fanned themselves some more, and con- 
sidered the matter solved. 

After they had departed, Parsons 
demanded of the emmissary, who alone 
remained. 

“How many of 
handled this vase?” 


you chaps have 


Fuji-San 


By H. James HANson 


“None but I. Why, it is too sacred 
for a mere person to lay hands—” 

“That’s simply alagucious,” was the 
lazy interruption. “That kinda eases 
things.” 

He added to himself, as he brought 
his Fedora hat down smartly upon a 
fly which crawled upon the table before 
him: 

“Fingerprints.” 

Wonderful men, these American 
detectives, thought the emmissary, but 
so crazy! Why should a person walk 
half-way across a room to swat a fly, 
when the poor fly was doing nothing but 
walking about. It was beyond his com- 
prehension. 

“See you later,” said Parsons, and 
without more ado—slow of locomotion 
as he was of speech—he sauntered from 
the room out into the streets. 

Kioto!—there it was before him. 

Glimpsed through her posterns and 







toriis, it was Kioto of old . . . . Kioto 
the ornate! . int, untrammeled 
flamboyant. ernity, commerce 


pedagogics was 





ich aes picture carp, ea 
the s ow-capped idyllic iyama, cen- 
tepury cedats, tangerines, cryptomerias, 

d\ flawers—always flowers !—peach, 
peonits, \otus, wisteria, iris stalls 
affuttér with the oriflammes and 
banners of pilgrims; cotton robes of 
toilers with white blazons on _ their 
backs; children with serene eyes and 
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gunhammer topknots; maids in elab- 
orate kimonos, covered with flights of 
cranes and blooming twigs, and obdis of 
crinkled Kabe crepe, their faces white 
with rice-powder, their lips a dab of 
carmine, some carrying under their arms 
the classic of Hakkenden, others the 
Genji Momogatari .. . 

An ear-bursting cacophony of sound! 

Rattling rickshaws, pulled by berry- 
brown collies in mushroom hats, shout- 
ing “abunayo!” itinerant restauranteurs 
haggling over the price of their soba 
and sea weed; the beating of tsuzumi- 
drums and the wailing of samisens from 
exclusive tea-rooms; shrill whistling of 
sightless beggars; the creaking of water- 
wheels at the moats .. . 

The Maruyama, and its jangle, lay 
behind . 

Where, without osmosis, Kioto be- 
comes Little Russia, Parsons stopped. 
Something rooted him to the spot; 
smote him like the flat of a Samurai’s 
sword. 

The incongruity of the situation was 
ludicrously funny, and he laughed, yet 
he laughed softly. 


HERE, to his left, somewhere 

within the Temple of the Golden 
Carp, were the harmonic discords of a 
moon-lute as an ivory spatula twanged 
its strings there, to his right, were 
picked the three-stringed minors of a 
balalaika. Each flung a challenge to 
the other; but it was not the sinister, 
menacing defy that the Koto harps once 
tossed to the balalaikas of Port Arthur, 
but the declaration of love which, even 
in the contrast, the lovers could divine. 














Into the Land of Mystery Went Parsons, the American, to Come Out Victorious 
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It hearkened to the nights of Mexico. 

The incident caused Parsons to 
ponder greatly upon the complexities 
of human nature, as he resumed his 
strolling. But he did not wander far, 
ere he retraced his steps. 


Now all was silent, save for the 
clogs of a duenna who, from her 
blackened tecth, gossiped with the 


plump maid at her side. 

Curiosity caused him to enter the 
garden of the Temple of the Golden 
Carp. About the cerulean lake was 
again Japan in the miniature. In one 
glance Parsons became pleasantly con- 
scious of maidenhair ferns, granite 
lanterns, a creeper-smothered kiosk, a 
flowering dwarf plum, a red forii, and a 
tiny shrine. It suggested a thauma- 
trope of Paris. Grande parure! 

And there, in the white of the fallen 
plum blossoms, lay the lady of the 
temple, like a gossamer butterfly with 
a crumpled wing. Song had ceased 
from her lute. 

She thrust up a face which. was 
stained with tears. 

“American, you ask me why I weep? 
Understand you love? Have you ever 
answered to the flame of desire? Have 
you ever had a longing tc possess a one, 
who was denied you? 

“You answer! You, too, have once 
bowed to the muse. Then you, too, 
know what means the sting of want. 

“T am Fuji-san, which means Madam 


Wistaria. I am Japanese; Ivan is 
Russian. Our blood is red. It runs 
alike. We think alike. We love alike. 


“It was but a lone day_ago, it seems, 
that we strolled among the cherry trees 
in Ueno Park, in Tokya, Where we had 
made a pilgrimage to t therry Fes- 
tival. It was the discovery @four love, 
which we admitted, as we\ hung our 
poem-cards on the twisted litnbs. 

“Oh, American! Patience. Bear 
me through. And later it was our 
wont to ge to the festival of the 
Hachiman-gu. Then it was for me to 
explain to his delight the floats and 
their names, some of which were Happy 
Old’ Man, Mountain of the Hand 
Drum, Scarlet Faced Ape, Moon Palace, 
and Everlasting Green Mountain. 

“And when New Year’s night came, 
I crept to sleep with the image of 
Takara bune under my pillow—which 
you know insures good luck and heart’s 
desire—and the result of it came the 
next morning, as we tossed nochi to 
these fat goldfish in this lake. He 
asked me to sit on his mats in the 
tozonoma of his house. 

“Oh, American, ecstacy was mine! 
It was infinitude! They say that 
Japanese do not kiss. Yet, we kissed— 
not once, but many times. 

“And, yet, you ask me why do- I 
weep? Did he die? No.” 
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Fuji-san’s eyes were dry now. Her 
tones became fraught with a bitterness, 
a plaint. 

“Then why did we not marry? Our 
household is a Samurai household. Jizu 
have pity for me! Should I disgrace 
my father, the last male to wear the 
housemark of our line, by marrying 
without his sanction? It is against our 
custom. But what is custom ?—to those 
who are pink with the pangs of love.” 








The Oriental mind is clever but 
it took Parsons, the American, to 
solve its mystery, but the mastery 
of the situation took him into de- 




















vious paths of adventure and 
then— 
Again her voice changed, grew 


mellow, and her eyes became eagerly 
brilliant as she shifted them from a bed 
of salmon-coloured peonies to his face. 

“Why did I not ask my father? I 
could not. He is, for a slight offence 
against the government, doing a life 
penalty. His friend, Raiden, and the 
guardian of this temple has sworn to 
watch over me, and hold me to our 
habits. He knows no joy. He only 
hates, as hates a demon. He hates all 
things of the Occident. And he hates 
Ivan. 

“Oh, tell me, American, of the 
youths and maidens of your country. 
Words have reached me that they some- 
times steal away to marry, and, yet, 
receive blessings upon their return. Is 
it true? Would it be right? It was 
Ivan who whispered that to me. 

“You ask me, is Ivan a man? Ob, 
American, he is a man. Big across the 


belly, like Daikoku, god of rice, gracious — 


as Benten, noble as Dai Butsu. 

“T must ask again, would it be right 
if I Oh, I hesitate to speak on. 
But you urge me. Is it right that I 
have the desire to fly away with him? 

“Such strange language that you use, 





American. ‘Sure Mike. Hell, yes. 
Absolutely. Go to it.’ Oh, you will 
help me! How noble of you. You are 


right. There must be some way. You 
will see me again tomorrow—here—at 
this time? I must say Man zai raku, 
which means ‘good luck for ten thousand 
years. Sayonara.” 


HE SUN SET, throwing its 

crimson stain out over the placid 
lake, and over the bended head of Fuji- 
san, which seemed webbed with mauve 
and madder lights. 

Parsons strolled leisurely back toward 
his hotel, in deep meditation. He 
ignored the windows with their exhibits 
of silks from Chojiro and Shieno; he 
eschewed the stalls wherein were 
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Shobey, Kin Kosan, Seto, and Imari 
ware; he shunned the withered arm of 
the leprous, ulcerous beggar which was 


extended for a rin, while its owner 
chanted the while “Namu Amida 
Butsu”—Hail Eternal Buddha!—as 


well as the low-hanging signboard, upon 
which he nearly cracked his head, bear- 
ing the legend: 

“Bootery and Shoes as You Wait— 

American Manner of Both” 

The next morning found him at the 
police headquarters, the inmates of 
which kowtowed in sheer admitted in- 
feriority. 

A squat, pinguid captain of police 
bared his lemurine teeth and asked his 
desire. 

“Well, cap,” he said, trailing his 
words, “I’d like to have another look 
at that piece of glasswork. And I'll 
see what I can discover.” 

As soon as he was alone with the 
vase, Parsons gave minute inspection to 
the sheen of its makeup. He gave but 
scant attention to the epitome of its 
construction, though he was aware that 
it was a Koh-i-noor of its kind. 

He mused aloud, as with a practised 
eye he watched for a smudge that would 
perhaps betray a fingerprint. 


“Wonder if those birds know any- 
thing about fingerprints. If they 
don’t, they’d better—. H-m-m! This 


looks like one. Yep. Now I'll powder 
it up an’ see what I’ve got.” 

The result of his find was complete 
satisfaction; but he decided to conceal 
his discovery for the present from those 
who turned querying eyes upon him. 
And when he finally left the police 
station, he was in an exultant mood. 
He even gave attention to an octo- 
genarian crone who tottered on her 
ancient legs after him, holding out for 
his inspection and possible purchase, a 
watery-eyed Chin dog. He tossed her 
a sen and strolled on. 

He was still grinning in extreme 
pleasure when, an hour later in the 
red-blanketed balcony of a tea-house in 
the Manjiuji, he sat before his tepid 
tea and rice cakes. 

Parsons” greater perplexity was anent 
Fuji-san. How was he to help her?— 
he asked himself. Raiden was the only 
person to be reckoned with. But how? 
If he would only die, it would simplify 
matters. It was time for an end of his 
existence. Judging from his old face, 
which was as ghoulish as a No mask, 
he was cheating his sarcophagus. And 
other than that, if Fuji-san and Ivan 
burned themselves, they would be the 
ones to wear the blisters. 

“Sure, let ‘em elope,” he 
“The devil hates a coward. 
goin’ to help ‘em out.” 


(Continued on Page 423) 


decided. 


I’m sure 
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N THIS PAGE, commencing 

with our next issue, George 

Sterling will talk each month 
with the readers of the Overland about 
matters that interest him. Note that 
we do not say he will talk about matters 
that interest you. For it is the mark 
of a poet that he insists on talking about 
matters of interest to himself. ‘The rest 
of us fumble along trying to find out 
what other folk are interested in, and 
that is why nobody ever wants to hear 
anything we say. But your true poet 
talks about things he knows about and 
cares about, and the result is that every- 
body is interested at once. 

You who turn to this page may be 
interested in stocks and bonds, or in 
the great ferries that run between the 
Pacific Coast and China, or in the play- 
ing of Helen Wills, but you will not 
find Sterling trying to humor your 
whim. What does he care about your 
stocks or bonds or steamships or your 
tennis, that is, unless he does happen 
to care about them at the moment, and 
if he does we'll wager he’ll be so true 
a poet that you'll think his whole dis- 
cussion of your favorite subject is but 
star-spangled lying, as Sterling’s friend, 
H. L. Mencken once said all poetry 
was. For it is another mark of the 
true poet that he either lies sound asleep, 
ignoring your pet subject entirely, or 
else wakes up with such a roar about it 
that you run away under the mistaken 
impression that he is roaring about 
something entirely different from the 
thing you've been versing yourself in for 
years. 

Some poets are unsociable chaps who 


go down in the bottom of a well and | 


pull in the cover over their soul like a 
gopher retiring into the fastnesses of 
his runway with your favorite lettuce 
plant. Others love the shining lights 
of cities and the many-colored souls of 
men and women and children, always 
thinking of oceanic phosphorescence, and 
planetary fire, as the merest background 
for the movement of these same wonder- 
ful many-colored souls. Those of us 
who have heard Sterling talk over the 
table know that he greatly admires poets 
of the unsociable type, who bury them- 
selves in their art. 

“That is the way to do,” he will say. 
“But I always loved life so much.” 

The love of life is an engaging trait, 
and we are all amateurs of that art in 
one fashion or another. So we all like 


to hear a man talk who has loved life 
so much that he found it impossible to 
dwell in solitude and silence. And 
those of us who know Sterling’s verse 
know that it is full of qualities which 
only a soul capable of suddenly creating 


Sterling’s Talk 


a hushed solitude about itself could ever 
have created. Did not one Californian 
even go so far in the recognition of this 
quality in Sterling as to refer to him 
as “star-cold Sterling”? For there is 
much in his verse of a high and lonely 
quality; many of his stanzas are awash 
in seas chill but beautiful, and again 
and again he has soared in his rhymes 
to the vast interplanetary spaces. Per- 
haps that is why he so enjoys, by way 
of contrast, cheerful conversation and 
joyous reminiscence. 

Reminiscence! It lies pulsing at the 
heart of all vood talk. It is the quality 
that makes dull talk so incredibly tire- 
some; it is the quality that makes good 
talk so fascinating. It might well be 
argued that the reminiscential mood is 
the very foundation and origin of all 
true literature. There is, for one thing, 
that famous definition of poetry, that it 
is “emotion remembered in tranquility.” 
Then there is that hidden realization 
we have all had, while laughing and 
talking with friends, that whole areas of 
our lives which we habitually think of 
as dull and to be taken fer granted, are 
as a matter of fact exciting and memo ¥- 
able museums of life, with one knows 
how many pale Galateas preparing 


now on, ladies anf 
oy 
most of us discovet thk 


of our ‘own past fo , but are 
quite unable to con\is thers of it 
We are garrulous when w4 fed thought, 


to be panoramically vi 
pumping up moribund trif 
had thought to be flinging 
light upon details startlingly 

But to some few fortunate beings is 
granted the privilege of summing u 
and expressing a whole era in the id 
play of their conversation. Such 
have been so much in the center of the 
life current that they cannot talk about 
the weather without giving you glimpses 
of stranger weathers of the soul that 
they have shared with great men now 
gone, or wandered off into mysterious 
silence, like Sterling’s friend, Ambrose 
Bierce. Sterling is one of these for- 
tunate beings. He has experienced so 
fully the life of our Pacific Coast, has 
been so at the center of this life, that 
his talk is golden talk, bustling with 
great names and full of those “winged 
words” beloved of Homer. 

The art of printing—grateful as we 
must feel to our Chinese friends for 
inventing it—is constantly in conspiracy 
against the art of talk, making formal 
what was free as air, making pompous 
what was jovially indecorous. In this 
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page of Sterling’s Talk, our poet is 
going to match his wits with print, and 
is going to talk rather than write. Oh, 
it can be done! Even type will bend, 
even print will get out of the way, if 
there be but enough life in the talker. 

The use of the word reminiscence 
will not mislead those who realize how 
swiftly the procession of life moves, and 
how soon the true imagination relegates 
all occurrences to echoing corridors of 
time, there to be viewed through a 
fascinating haze. Sterling is not old in 
years, but how many changes have come 
over both the body and the spirit of his 
California since he compelled the atten- 
tion of lovers of poetry! The Carmel 
where he lived, and where he wrote so 
much famous verse, is not the Carmel 
of today. The San Francisco he loved 
for years is not the San Francisco he 
jioves now, though perhaps these two 
San Franciscans be but two lovely poses 
of the same gpble figure in the dance 
of life. ll of these changes have 
utterance in the lives and 
of interesting men and wo- 
nd as Sterling lives on into the 
er days he is constantly thinking 


















interesting the events 
ays. Consequently it 
garrulity which char- 
ing’s Talk; it is the pres- 


ke still more 
these newer 












resent like Browning’s famous “one 
ready to twitch the Nymph’s last 
arment off’ and to emphasize for us 
he significance of what is transpiring 
at the very moment we draw breath and 
laugh and weep. 

Almost everyone feels that there was 
a breath of warmth and life about San 
Francisco in the immediate past which 
is now departed, whether to make room 
for something more vital and beautiful 
we do not know. But certainly some- 
thing is gone. The nature of this thing 
we adumbrate with the hackneyed and 
elastic word, “Bohemia.” We say that 
things used to be more Bohemian than 
they now are, or that in the good old 
days there was a truly Bohemian spirit 
in the whole west, with San Francisco 
the capital of that spirit. 

One admirer of Sterling’s has written 
roundly that: 

“There’s no Bohemia here. It’s dead. 

But there’s a wreath on Sterling’s 

head.” 

—bearing out this very point of ours, 
that Sterling’s talk sums up and ex- 
(Continued on Page 429) 
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Rhymes and Reactions 


our readers have seen “Tamar,” that 

terrific poem by Robinson Jeffers, 
given long reviews by James Rorty in 
the New York “World-Tribune”’, and 
by James Daly in “Poetry”, the first 
edition was immediately exhausted, nor 
do I know how many copies came to 
California. 

However, the good news comes that 
it is to be issued by Boni and Liveright 
as a part of Mr. Jeffers’ new volume, 
“Roan Stallion,” and those of you who 
have not read that unforgettable poem 
will now have their chance. A word 
of warning, though: if you are by chance 
so squeamish that the theme of incest 
is too much for you, if you are such a 
sensitive plant that you shrink from the 
hidden horrors of life, have nothing to 
do with “Tamar.” It is the strongest 
and most dreadful poem that I have 
ever read or heard of, a mingling of 
such terror and beauty that for a symbol 
of it I am reminded of great Serp 
coiled around high and translucent.j 
of poison, gleaming with a tho 
hues of witch-fire. For Mr. Jeffe 
has put everything into his. poem, 
its huge rhythms are those of the 
ocean on which his tower of 
looks forth. I have not at hand Mr. 
Rorty’s very able review, but read what 
James Daly has to say of it in “Poetry.” 
It is what I should have liked to say, 
and can now at least echo. 


“The first half of it is told so well 


[= WONDERING how many of 





that one hesitates to use the superlatives 


which a just praise of it would require. 
To the lover of imagery every page 
will be an adventure. From the poem’s 
store of opulent and piercing beauty one 
longs to quote profusely.” 

And again: “...... a beauty and vigor 
and objective immediacy of praise— 
prolific, seemingly impremeditated, yet 
restrained—which I dare to think un- 
surpassed by any other poet writing in 
English to-day.” Mr. Daly could 
quite as well have put it “unequalled.” 
But we will let that pass. 

As to “Roan Stallion,” I have not yet 
seen it, and am somewhat in doubt as to 
what its effect will be on the Rev. John 
A. Sumner, since it uses the pasiphae 
theme. It is true that one can “get 
away with murder” in verse, and I am 
hoping that the book will have that 
much luck, for even in Moronia all 
things are possible, if not probable. 

More good news is to the effect that 
Clark Ashton Smith is about to publish 
at Auburn, his third book of poems, 
entitled “Sandalwood.” It should be 
out in the near future. Those of 
us who can appreciate the high art 
and exquisite imagination that Mr 


Thunder, “with seven hundred mothers- 
in-law, is by nature fitted to be rather 
the Recipient, than the Donor, of 
Advice.” 

Seizing the South Pole with her left 
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Smith lavishes in his work will be glad 
to have that book. The very fact that 
it will be caviar to the dullard and the 
humanist is a guarantee of the perdur- fore-leg, she pursued him into the wilds 
able qualities of his poetry. Compared of Equatorial Africa. 
to most of the verse that one encounters, * * «@ 
er sgt ~ pee: Magnan rubbish, My young friend Ohdner cometh 
My pea ome ieee ines forth with plans to set up a last altar to 
way overhauling some.of the less the Bohemian spirit in a basement at 
known work of the Venerable Bede, and (I think) 535 California Serest. hehese 
sends me these fables as witness of his candles should be lit and the incense 
labors, promising more in the future. afloat within two weeks. 
Bede seems to have been more modern I =, & least tempat teidie-~ orn for 
than we imagine, though there is still this undertaking for prices will be low 
in his work the necessary savor of the and the young = urged ” do their 
stuff” along the line of their respective 


antique. : me 
arts, be it poetry, dancing, painting or 
music. 

While we live, let us live. All too 
soon the throttling hand of Los Angeles 
and the hinterland are to close on the 
fair throat of Bohemia and they will do 
their work before the lights go out in 
Chicago and New York. These two cities 
will be the last to feel the twilight of 
the bigots, lonely flames slowly gutter- 
ing down as the land is delivered to the 
power of the hick, the Ku Klux and 
the Methodist Church. 


Perhaps the younger generation will 





MAN who had ari Early 
hour, and gon Po eager in the 
Green Fil st suddenly upon a 
Worm. LAftef he had Gently Prodded 
i i if cane, and it had gone 
he Customary Rite of Turr- 
ddressed it thus: “Hasten 
homeward, my little friend, for the 
Early Rird is abroad in the land, and 
it is writtén that you are his Appointed 
Prey.” 
“The Early Bird w 


closes over my Frail 

















ylorus 
» replied the 





worm with so cerbity, “will find save us, but I doubt it. A goodly pro- 
himself the atre of Intestine Strife: portion of them are joining the 
am the Worm That Dieth Y-. M.C. A. 





* * * 


TRAVELER in a far Jand, 

espying a Noble Monument, in- 
quired to whose memory the Great 
Work had been reared. 

“To a certain Great and Generous 
robber,” replied the person to whom 
the question had been put. Bow down to me!” Said Truth: 

“And is it the Custom of your “You are but ghost.” 
country,” persisted he from afar, “to A 
give such Honor to enemies of the 
Human Race?” 

“To those only,” replied the native- 
born, “who donate ten per cent of the 
spoils to Charitable or Educational 
Institutions, or for the erection of 
Temples to the Most High.” 

My country, ’tis of thee. 

7 * * 


BEAUTY AND TRUTH 
ETWEEN the shadowy land and 
voiceless sea, 
They met by twilight on the sterile 
coast. 
Said Beauty: “I am of eternity. 


And Beauty like a silver mist took 
flight, 
And heard far off 
Truth’s laughter. 
Going she wept, with tears of bitter 
light, 
And on her path great pearls were 
found long after. 


the sorrow of 


N ANT engaged in her customary 
occupation of Antarctic Explora- 
tion, was disturbed in her labor by the 
approach of a Man, who regarded her 
with Expectant Looks. 
“Your business?” asked the Ant. 
“I am Solomon’s Sluggard,” replied 
the Man. “I came to you on his advice 
for Instructions.” 


“A Man,” cried the Ant in tones of 


“See now!” cried Truth. “Her feet 
have left no trace!” 
And at a pool abandoned by the tide 
Knelt down to see the beauty of his face, 
To find stars mirrored there—and 
naught beside. 
—George Sterling. 
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Tommy’s deliciously easy graft that 

he met Paul. Short for Pauline. 
She graced the cigar-counter of the hotel 
Tommy favored, broke into quick song 
whenever the spirit moved her, and had 
a snappy come-back for every curl on 
her small brown head. 

“How come I never noticed you 
before?” That from Tommy. 

“The way of all big strong men is 
your way,” said Paul. “I just sobbed 
my heart out waiting your beckon.” 

Tommy liked this. Being a man of 
ticklish position, hounded by plain- 
clothes individuals, who wore mighty 
stars over unmighty hearts, continually 
needing a cool head and quick fingers, 
he was glad of harmless chatter. The 
booze so greedily absorbed in Reno was 
forgotten. Tommy drank little—and 
made sure that little was good. He car- 
ried Paul about the streets in a little 
yellow ‘thunder wagon’, bought trinkets 
for her arms and fingers, brushed up on 
new slang—and fell grandly into love. 

Not so Pauline. She had the lure of 
a Salome, the contact-strategy of a 
Cleopatra, the fragile beauty of a 
Heloise, and the professional innocence 
of a Bathing Beauty. There had been 
Tommy after Tommy in her life. One 
more? One less? .... 

Tommy proposed in a Chinese chop- 
house. Chow mein forgotten, cigarette 
lost in a tea-cup, nostrils filled with the 
subtle perfume spread about Paul’s wise 
little body: 

“Listen, Honey—” 

Paul waited. Fork half way to her 
lips. Eyes suddenly veiled with seri- 
ousness. Clever little devil! 

“Listen, Honey—” He dug a patent 
leather shoe against the table leg. ‘“‘Let’s 
get married.” 

She carried the fork to her mouth. 

He tore little bits from a paper 


I WAS during the second month of 


napkin. 

She dabbed a tinted powder on her 
nose. 

He clinked loose change in his coat 
pocket. 


“T’ll tell you later, dear,” said Paul. 

“How soon?” From an anxious 
Tommy. 

“Tomorrow.” Clever little devil! 

The silence was unbroken till they 
were again in the car. Paul lit a 
cigarette, crossed knees carefully and 
blew fragile puffs of blue smoke over 
China Town. 

“Don’t be too serious, Tommy.” 

“I need you, Honey.” The ‘Honey’ 
was inevitable. Poor old honest Tommy! 
He needed dusting. 

“"Way down in my little tin heart 
I care a lot for you . . . but I’d make 


Tommy 


By S. Bert CooksLey 


you unhappy. I couldn’t help it. You 
don’t know me, Tommy.” That funny 
little twinge of conscience sometimes 
felt by the always-complexed city girl 
passed over her. Confused in a be- 
wildering mass of love-color, Tommy 
saw not the change. He was at that 
stage of intense emotion which does 
not admit analization: 








He thought he hated her, she 
had murdered Tommy, but she 
had the lure of a Salome, Cleo- 
patra and Heloise all in one. She 
told him he was crazy—crazy as 
Hell—and then he did the out-of- 
the-ordinary. 




















“Don’t say that, Hon’. We'll go 
somewhere—get off to another place... 
I’ve got enough for both of us—” He 


was unconsciously pleading. ‘And 
listen, Paul ... I'll be good to you 
always.” e ° e 


O ME Tommy confided. He 

would possess this girl, whatever he 
had been would be forgotten. He would 
carry her away with him, primitive as 
our cave brethren. A Prince of De- 
votion, a Slave of her every desire. And 
I, nervously anxious lest our parting 
become fact, urged time. I tried to 
paint her portrait with words quickly 
calculated. If I hadn’t known Tommy, 
if 1 hadn’t known a man in love—I’d 
have succeeded. Anything to delay 
the sacrifice, thought I. And realized 
the age-old helplessness of a Peterlat- 
Janes, of a John Alden. 

I talked with Paul. The next morn- 
ing it was. She smilingly confided that 
a millionaire, an engineer of Master, 
Inc., and four college boys were dang- 
ling in adoration on her strings. Funny 
what men will do! Intelligent men, 
too... . Her pretty little face was 
tempting. Her flashy knowledge of city 
life was, in a peculiar half-real fashion, 
healthy. She had profited in an arti- 
ficial way. Had taken on knowledge 
without payment. I believed her a 
virgin. There is a name for her type. 
“Teaser” is the hyphenated ending . . . 
I fully realized the hellish hold she had 
on Tommy. The fact that she did not 
need lovers made her desirable, oh, 
much more desirable! Clever little 
devil! 

“Saw Paul this morning, Tommy.” 

“Yes?” He was curious. He was 
nervous. He was anxious. But I did 
not come to admire the garden! The 
weeds needed picking. 
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“She doesn’t care a hell of a lot for 
you, Tommy. Now don’t get sore. I 
just want to tell you what I think.... 
you know I’ve been damned square with 
you.” I had perched myself on the 
bed. “She told me she had a few 
college boys with gold-plated fathers on 
the string.” 

I could feel that sink! 

Tommy was finishing an amazingly 
quick shave. ‘“What’d you have to ask 
about anything for?” His voice held a 
new note. I did not know this Tommy. 
I was hurt. He had stressed the ‘you’ 
and it cut deep. “Drag any dope about 
my job into the talk?” 

“No.” 

Five minutes of loud silence. 

He came over to the bed. His hand 
met mine. “I’m sorry. Got riled over 
nothing,” he said. “She’s got me half 
cuckoo. I think I’ll go nuts if she turns 
me down . . . coming?” 

“No. I'll wait here for you.” [ lit 
one of Tommy’s rank cigarettes. “And 
say— Tommy—” 

He turned at the door. Knew what 
I was going to say. Could feel my 
nervousness. 

“Now don’t let her get your goat... . 
don’t play the boob if she gives you the 
gate. There’s plenty fish left in the 
pond . . . agonizing for the hook.” I 
wanted to tell him he was scheduled 
for the air. I wanted to tell him he 
never did have a chance. Wanted— 


“Don’t worry, old boy. I won't. 
S’long.” 
“See you later, Tommy.” 
* * * 
E CAME in at eleven. Drunk. 


Six days later we sailed for Hono- 
lulu. 

One year and twenty-six days later 
Tommy shot himself. 

We rushed him off to the Hospital. 
They took the bullet out of his head, 
propped him up with ten thousand 
braces, arranged a surgical tray for 
further medical assistance, shot four 
needles full of dope in him, put two 
nurses on the case—and then he died. 
I had swollen eyes till I reached the 
States. 

“Oh, hello!” She says to me. “How’s 
Tommy ?” Her pretty little hands 
were sorting magazines on the counter. 
Her pretty little mouth was dribbling 
with a fast fox-trot. Her pretty little 
head had lost none of its hot-house love- 
liness. I thought of the last time I had 
seen Tommy’s face. Grimed, boozed. 
The squatty little undertaker didn’t 
know enough to paint it up a bit. Left 
even the damned hole staring out of 


(Continued on Page 414) 
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“Ajar She Holds The Gate” 


OMPILERS of anthologies of 
i California Writers have been 

many, but for the greater part 
the writers have been those generally 
known and celebrated. Until Mrs. 
Mighels started her rescue work from 
the files of newspapers and old maga- 
zines, many were the poets and prose 
writers, who though well-known in their 
day, were forgotten amongst the musty, 
dusty, worn and yellow sheets of paper, 
tucked away on long forgotten shelves. 
Of all the writers about California 
there is none perhaps so in love with 
her work, inspired with such a rich and 
loyal appreciation of Californians as 
Ella Sterling Mighels. With this love 
and appreciation she has chosen many 
of the best writings to preserve for the 
future, in The Story of the Files of 
California and Literary California. 
Her definition of a California writer— 
one born here or re-born here, has passed 
into the language without quotation 
marks. 

Ella Sterling Mighels was born on 
May 5, 1853, in the mining district near 
Folsom, posthumous daughter of Ster- 
ling B. F. Clark, a ’49er from Vermont, 
and Rachel Mitchell Clark of Phila- 
delphia. Her cradle was a gold-rocker 
taken from use in the American river, 
gift of miners who came to rock her and 
to sing lullabies to ier every night. 
When she was seven she was taken east, 
and for three years lived there, visiting 
Pennsylvania, New York and Maine. 
It is an inexpressible joy to hear her 
recount her experiences of that time, 
especially that of seeing the great Edwin 
Forrest in “Jack Cade.” 

Returning westward during the Civil 
War, and finding the old home de- 
stroyed by the Sacramento floods, the 
family went on to Aurora, Esmeralda 
county, Nevada, newly discovered min- 
ing country. Acquaintanceship with 
miners and quartz-mills gave the little 
girl of that time wonderful stories, a 
trace of which one can find in the 
earliest works of this writer. 


She received her first book knowledge 
from her mother, a brilliant woman 
with literary gifts, and in time entered 
Sacramento High School. In 1872 she 
married Adley H. Cummins, a young 
lawyer from Pennsylvania, then practic- 
ing in San Francisco, and private sec- 
retary to A. N. Towne, superintendent 
of the C.P.R.R. Mr. Cummins’ ability 
as an orator helped in no small way in 
fostering patriotic principles among the 
young men of San Francisco. About 
this time the young wife began her work 


ELLA STERLING MIGHELS 
By SARAH WILLIAMSON 


on THe GoLpeNn ERA, also conducting 
a column of causerie for The Wasp, 
then edited by the poet, Daniel G. Rich- 
ardson, Consul General here for Japan. 

Mr. Cummins died in 1889 leaving 
his widow with one child, Viva, who in- 
her father thea lan- 
rhose cl talent as years 





Went i 

it nof 

blo by the spirit of belief, faith and 
ae of all things beautiful, an 
abundance of which, surely, the mother 
gave the daughter. 








Ella Sterling Mighels 





URING the Columbian Exposi- 

tion in Chicago, in 1893, Mrs. 
Cummins was one of the Lady Com- 
missioners appointed by Irving M. Scott 
to represent San Francisco. She was 
empowered to make an exhibit of Cali- 
fornia Literature, the first collection 
chronologically arranged. The next 
year with her daughter she went to 
New York where Viva gave folk lore 
recitals in costume; the first to give 
American Indian music in public. In 
New York Mrs. Cummins married 
Philip Verrill Mighels, art student and 
newspaper writer, from Carson, Nevada. 
Again we can see the spirit of this 
woman, pushing, encouraging, bringing 
into full power of accomplishment which 
was certainly the undercurrent which 
made him develop into a_ successful 
novelist and poet. He died fourteen 
years ago. 


Through the deaths—her loneliness, 
Mrs. Mighels evolved a philosophy that 
has stood her in good stead through the 
lonely years. The death of the beloved 
daughter, always her close companion, 
was like the end of everything to the 
mother. In the nature of things the 
mother felt that she should have been 
the first to go and since that was not to 
be, she has taken up the work left un- 
finished by her daughter, living her life 
for her. 

In her home is a free library for 
Neighborhood children, composed of her 
selections of the world’s best. Good 
books for oldsters as well as youngsters. 
For eight years, with permission from 
the Mayor, Chief of Police and Fire 
Department Chief, she has held a bon- 
fire in front of her home as her own 
birthday celebration—a bonfire in which 
are cast “Peck’s Bad Boy” and other 
books she considers harmful to the 
young. 

Among other things—Mrs. Mighels 
is accredited with the first novel by a 
native Californian—‘“The Little Prin- 
cess”, published by Loring in Boston, in 
1880. Her ballad “California”, for 
which she wrote the words and music, 
was sung for a week by Charley Reed's 
famous minstrels in their Bush Street 
theatre. Her delightful novel, “The 
Full Glory of Diantha,” one of the 
first to have a business girl as heroine, 
came out in 1909. Others of her pub- 
lished words are “Society and Babe 
Robinson”, a play; “Fairy Tales of the 
White Man and Wawona.” Her his- 
torical exhibition of early writers at the 
Chicago Fair won for her from the 
California Legislature, six years ago, the 
title First Historian of Literary 
California, a title of which she is justly 
proud, though no financial emolument 
accompanies it. The pioneer women of 
the state honor her as the originator of 
the idea of having a statue of the Pion- 
eer Mother at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

If asked what quality in her character 
most prominently reveals itself, it is 
Courage—that courage to face the road 
when one fainter hearted would give up. 
Though urged to do more fiction, verse 
or essay, she has bound herself to the 
imperative of keeping alive names of 
early California writers that, in the rush 
of the new and more widely advertised 
the others may not be utterly forgotten. 
Her writing and compiling are labors of 
love, impelling much research in musty 
files, delving into memories of pioneers, 
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In the Editor’s Brief Case 


OR THE BENEFIT of those 

readers of Overland, who have not 
had the opportunity to glimpse the latest 
issues of the San roe, See, 
and especially the column “ were 
ere edited ‘by Peter Michel- 
son, of the 7th of October, the editors 
take great pleasure in re-printing the 


story. 





Twenty-one—and in San Francisco! 

What a vista opens before us—a city 
af a thousand skyscrapers, a city of 
5,000,000 souls—the airplane and the 
wireless succeeded by still. greater 
wonders; above all, a climate the envy 
of the world, and nature’s playground 
within reach of all. 


What opportunity does all this hold ° 


for lucky Twenty-one—opportunity for 
service, for upbuilding, material oppor- 
tunity? In. these articles 
bankers, business men, a poet, a phil- 
osopher, each tells what he would do 
if he were 21. 





By Perer MIcHELSON 


ec RT CANNOT LIVE in the 
A same house with happy 


people,” said George Sterling, 
poet, when asked what he would do if 
he were 21-in California today. “Art 
expresses truth and truth is never happy. 
A happy people does not want the 
truth; it wants to be amused. ‘Get the 
girl and grab the money’ expresses the 
go-getter philosophy that the writer has 
to follow if he expects to be successful. 
Californians, with their. invigorating 
climate, are the happiest people alive 
today and art has taken wings.” 

What the deuce has all this to do 
with being 21 in California? A great 
deal. As a 100 per cent booster, we 
were torn between a desire to whang 
George one for his slam on our tra- 
ditional culture or to kiss him on the 
cheek for his boost of our glory of 
glories. Anyway, the thought was dis- 
turbing; that seems to be the mission of 
poets. Whether to be happy in 
California or artistic and unhappy some 
place else’ is the choice which Sterling 
presents to aspiring 21, unless, perhaps, 
there is some other way. 


5. F. ONCE CENTER 
OF ART CIRCLE 


“San Francisco was once the shining 
spot for writers and artists,” said Ster- 
ling. “Bruce, Bret Harte, Mark 
‘Twain—they were artists and their art 
still lives. But where are the Cali- 


leading 


fornia writers of today? Gone East 
where they at least have some freedom 
of expressing themselves.” 

“Aren’t you just a little inconsistent 
there?” the writer asked. “You have 
just said that the magazines, the eastern 
magazines, demand the go-getter plot.” 

“That is true to a large extent of 
eastern magazines,” Sterling replied. 
“The excessive timidity of editors, sedu- 
lous only for the fullest financial success 
of their periodicals, leads them more 
and more to refuse publication to any- 
thing that may in the slightest degree 
offend the most hidebound or prudish 
of their readers. The result has been 
a weary standardization of our literary 
(?) output. 


WILL AID IN 
BURSTING BONDS. 


“But, don’t forget,” he amended, 
that New York has drawn together 


‘many artists and writers, who are in- 


terested in saying what they want to 
say without submitting to the art de- 


' stroying demands of the dollar. editors. 


These writers and artists have sought 
that expression through media of their 
own.» So you ‘have the Liberator, the 


‘Dial and the Provincetown Players in 


-of California. 


the theater. 
“Can not we burst the crust of the 
dull and obvious’ .Is youth not to be 


vheard?. Are we: to have a literature, 


such as itis, dominated forever by the 
primitive note?” the poet asks the youth 
“I trust there may be 
some escape from this perfumed stag- 
nation. “I shall do what I can, within 
my limitations, to contribute to the 
cause of literary freedom.” 

“Well, George, it all comes back to 
the original question, ‘What would you 
do if you were 21?” remarked the 
writer. 

“The youth of 21, whose interests 
are intellectual, can do no better for 
his fellows than to concern himself with 
a magazine which has for its ideal the 
freeing of literature,” Sterling replied. 


LET STATE HAVE 
VOICE OF OWN. 


He then went on to relate the efforts 
that he and his fellow writers are mak- 
ing to rejuvenate the old Overland 
Monthly. Founded in the best. tradi- 
tions of the West, with such a genius 
as Bret Harte as its editor, he said. and 
fostered by the brightest intellects of the 
Pacific slope, the magazine is peculiarly 
identified with that region and most 
aptly qualified to become its voice. 


“Let California have a voice of her 
own,” he said, “and let that voice be 


the voice of youth!” 


RUBY NORTHCUTT’S 
DEPARTMENT 


Starting with December Overland, 
Our. Interesting California Women, 
will be handled by Ruby Northcutt, 
whose ability at personnel stories has 
been proven in her recent story of 
Eugene McCann of the P. G. & E. 
We hope you will like her department. 





Pos ton 


Tommy 
(Continued from Page 412) 





the forehead. I was tremendously ill. 
Wanted to vomit. 

“Tommy’s dead.” I watched close. 
She stopped the song—but her pretty 
little hands went on sorting. 

“Oh!” she said. “Oh!”—Clever, eh? 


“Shot himself,” said I. “Shot him- 
self,” I repeated. “Over you.” 
She looked frightened. Recovered 


instantly. “I don’t believe it,” she 
said. “I don’t—’’ She leoked at me 
shrewdly. “What're you trying to put 


over?” What am I trying to put over! 
I hated the breath she drew. Ached 
to throttle her. The damned disgust- 
ing little bait-shop city twist! 

“Killed himself over you,” I said 
quietly. “We were together always. 
I loved him. I drank myself sick with 
him. Listened to his endless talk of 
you. And I’m not going to forget,” 
my voice took on a sharp strength, “that 
you killed him.” My eyes spoke loath- 
ing. My soul spit out hatred. My 
fingers were a clenched torment. 

“You're crazy,” said she. “You're 
crazy as hell!” 

Eight weeks later I married her. 





Lo I 


Ella Sterling Mighels 


(Continued from Page 413) 


drudgery of pen work and typewriting. 

She is somewhat below medium 
height, a brunette with bright eyes and 
with hair just turning gray. She has 
never taken up the new modes of dress. 
She likes the old styles and sees no reason 
why she should not follow her own ideas 
in this matter. She does not believe in 
going with the herd in anything, and if 
any Californian may be said to have 
preserved individuality throughout the 
years it is she. 
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San Francisco Opera 


WX JiTH THE BIGGEST | at- 
tendance record and the great- 
est artistic achievement to its 

credit the San Francisco Opera Comp- 

any has brought to-a close its 1925 

season in a blaze of glory. 

Three years ago the movement of 
providing this city with its own operatic 
organization was launched by the San 
Francisco Opera Association. At the 
time it was an experiment that won to 
its support only the most loyal music 
and civic spirited San Franciscans. 





ROSINA TORRI 
Prima Donna of La Scala 





The box office receipts for the season 
just closed and the unanimous way in 
which the productions were acclaimed 
by critics proves beyond all doubt that 
local grand opera when sponsored by 
the San Francisco Opera Association 
and directed by Gaetano Merola is no 
longer an experiment. 

The. season embraced twelve _per- 
formances starring artists of internation- 
al renown, a number of whom were 
brought here direct from the mvsic 
capitols of Europe and South America. 
And for such a season the local public 
paid a total of $154,058 for) 57,278 
admissions and of the twelve perform- 
ances all but about three were given 
to sold out houses. 

This is a record comparable with any 
city in the world for the brevity of its 
period... It definitely fixes San Fran- 
cisco as one of the foremost of American 
cities. in the matter of grand opera 
production and support. 

Among the outstanding stars was 
Claudia Muzio, dramatic soprano of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, Rosina 
Torri, soprano prima donna of La 
Scala,.Milan, who. miade her American 
debut here, Elyira De Hidalgo, colora- 


tura soprano, another prima donna whe 


By Howarp G. Hanvey 


came from Europe for the season here, 
Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, Fernand Ansseau, 
Belgian tenor, who made his first 
appearance on the Pacific Coast with 
the San Francisco Opera Company, 
Antonio Cortis, young tenor of the 
Chicago Company, Marcel Journet, the 
heroic French basso, Cesare Formichi, 
and Riccardo Stracciari, the two cele- 
brated Italian baritones and a host of 
other notables. 

The season opened with “Manon”, 
starring Torri, Schipa, Journet and 
Nicolich. It was given to a house in 
which every bit of standing room was 


taken. Then followed “Samson et 
Dalila”, another French opera with 
Marguerite D’Alverze, the Spanish 


contralto, Ansseau, Journet and others 
in the leading roles. This too was a 
sold out house. The “Barber”, 
“Martha”, “Anima Allegra” “Aida” 
and L’Amore Dei Tre Re” completed 
the company’s repertoire. 

The artistic finish of the perform- 
ances excited the admiration of all. The 
settings were prepared by Giovanni 
Grandi, technical director of La Scala 
while the stage direction was in the 








TITO SCHIPA 
Premiere Tenor 





able hands of Armando Agnini, stage 
director of the Metropolitan. 

To Gaetano Merola has _ been 
accorded much of the credit for the 
success of the artistic side of the season. 
At the close of the season here Merola 
took his stars, and properties to Los 
Angeles where an equally successful 
season was given in the new Olympic 
Auditorium. 








GAETANO MEROLA 
Director General of San Francisco Opera Company 
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In Flanders With the Princess Pats 


HIS IS A STORY of the Princess Pats, of Dick, Pat, Tom, Jack and ’arry; of No Man’s Land and the trenches; of 
billets and hospitals told by one of the twenty-two who returned out of the eleven hundred and sixty who went overseas 
in August, 1914. It is a story of personal experiences and observations; of impressions and incidents covering the period 


Sergeant Jack Thomas saw service. 


That it is different and that it does not hold any prejudice are marked qualities in themselves. 


We, the editors, trust Overland readers will find a certain value in this reminiscence. 


This story, further, was 


written in collaboration with two novelists, one Fred B. Morrill, author of “The Campaign” and “Beyond the Horizon”. 


a 


HEN the ominous Cloud of 

War commenced to spread over 

Europe, I was in Butte, Mon- 
tana, engaged in a peaceful occupation, 
never expecting to again become a sol- 
dier. For a few days I followed the 
published report of the conflagration as 
it continued to develop and spread, with 
the ever-growing feeling that I should 
take a hand in the fracas. I was soon 
informed that a regiment of men who 
had seen active service were being re- 
cruited in Canada, and then I could no 
longer resist the desire to “join up”. 

It was on the morning of the 9th of 
August, 1914, that I arrived in Calgary, 
obsessed with the desire of going to 
France with as little delay as possible. 
I am English born, was physically fit, 
and having been in the service before, 
commencing as a bugler when thirteen 
years of age, I did not experience any 
difficulties at the recruiting office, and 
before noon I was a soldier in the King’s 
service, and destined for service across 
the seas. 

Those who were engaged in recruit- 
ing the regiment were looking for men 
who had seen actual service, and were 
physically and mentally qualified to en- 
dure the life of a soldier on the fighting 
line. While a large percentage of the 
first contingent had seen active service, 
either in the Boer or Spanish-American 
wars, none of them had experienced 
trench warfare. That was something 
new, even to the oldest veteran. “Dig- 
ging in”, and “sitting tight,” were new 
features in the great game of war; 
features that were being rapidly de- 
veloped at the time the Princess Pats 
first landed in France. 

The men in the line before the 
sergeant’s desk at the recruiting office 
were worthy of study. There were 
cow punchers, just from off the range, 
sun-browned and sinewy, with clanking 
spurs and awkward chaps, miners, 
lumberjacks, clerks and farmers, strip- 
lings in their teens and men almost in 
their dotage, and one butcher who had 
run in from his shop without taking 
the time to remove his blood-stained 
apron. In their conversation their dia- 
lect appeared even more heterogeneous 
than their appearance. There was the 


cockney English, the Irish brogue, the 
bonnie Scotch, the cousin Jacks, the 


SERGEANT JACK THOMAS 


broad accent of the true Canadian, the 
burr of the Westerner, the drawl 
of the Southerner, and the nasal 
twang of the Yankee; and one broad 
shouldered six foot lumberjack from 
Idaho with a pronounced Swedish accent 
and a John Barleycorn breath upon be- 
ing joked by some of the crowd regard- 
ing his nationality threw off his coat 
and offered to prove that: “I bane yost 
as good Canadian man as any damn 
man.” 























SERGEANT JACK THOMAS 
One of the Twenty-two Who Came Hack 





My interview with the recrujting 
sergeant was brief. It was his busy 
day and he did not have any time\to 
waste unnecessarily. . 














—TuHE EpITors. 


But Paddy Gallagher, who was the 
next to follow after me, could not be 
made to understand that he was a Kings’ 
soldier, until he had received his shilling. 
Paddy was an old Tommy Atkins and 
had spent his last penny before coming 
to the recruiting office. 


T WAS on the morning of the 14th 

August that we were joined by the 
Edmonton contingent and together we 
entrained and started for Ottawa, some 
one hundred and fifty of us in all. 

On the way the boys amused them- 
selves with poker and blackjack and I 
will admit that I found myself broke at 
the end of the first day out, but our 
old friend Paddy soon recuperated his 
fallen fortune and came to my rescue 
by the voluntary loan of five “bucks”. 
Paddy was a good poker player as many 
a Princess Pat had occasion to acknow!l- 
edge, and he also proved to be a good 
fighter as more than one Hun found to 
his sorrow. 

When we arrived at Ottawa it was 
found that there were more of us than 
when we had started from Calgary. A 
chap by the name of Simpson had man- 
aged to smuggle himself in on the way 
and when we were f/told off” and the 
roll called as we/left the train, his 
presence was disgovered by the officers 
in charge. 

















rracks at Ottawa 
whilé the regiment was 
, organized, and the 
d with uniforms; the bal- 
r equipment was procured 


near Quebec. The complete 


equipment being furnished by Major 


Hamjlton Gault at his own expense. 
“You're just the lad I’ve been looking. W ile we were at Ottawa, Col. 


for,” he declared, after inspecting my 
papers, “Step into that room and Doc. 
will look you over when your turn 
comes,” he continued with a wave of his 
hand toward a nearby door. 

In due course I passed my physical 
examination and was sworn in, but did 
not receive “The King’s Shilling,” as 
none was given in Canada, as in Eng- 
land, when a recruit was accepted. 


ntis D. Farquhar assumed com- 
mand, and Princess Patricia presented 
us with our colors, worked with her 
own hands; colors which though stained 
and torn were carried continually in the 
trenches, and unfurled and went over 
the top with the boys whenever they 
went after the Huns with cold steel and 
clubbed muskets ; colors that were never 
lowered and ever grew dearer to our 
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hearts with every stain that marred and 
with every shot that rended. 

It was on Sunday the 23rd of August, 
1914, that we paraded in Lansdowne 
Park with bands and pipes playing and 
formed in front of the grand stand 
crowded with people. The Princess on 
presenting the colors to our Colonel, 
said: “I have great pleasure in present- 
ing you with these colors which I have 
worked myself: I hope they will be 
associated with what I believe will be 
a distinguished corps: I shall follow 
the fortunes of you all with the deepest 
interest and I heartily wish every man 
good luck and a safe return.” 


T WAS an impressive and solemn 

occasion, and many an eye was dim 
with moisture and many a heart beat 
high with pride. 

Princess Patricia is the daughter of 
His Royal Highness, the Duke of Con- 
naught, then Governor-General of 
Canada. She maintained a hospital in 
London for her sick and wounded boys, 
and many a one of them has called down 
God’s Blessings upon her head in return 
for his appreciation of her personal sym- 
pathy and care. She held the rank of 
Colonel of the Regiment, and there was 
not a Princess Pat that would not have 
staked his last franc piece on her leading 


them over the top if she could but have .- 


had the opportunity. 

What a transformation there was in 
the boys during the ten days we re- 
mained in barracks at Ottawa. They 
arrived there in citizens’ clothes of all 
styles and conditions, good, bad and in- 
different, but how different they 
appeared and looked in their new 
uniforms, as in column of fours, with 
the carriage and step of soldiers, they 
marched to the train upon their de- 
parture with colors flying, and band 
playing. 

Upon our arrival at Camp Levis we 
pitched our tents and went into quarters. 
There were no awkward squads in the 
Princess Pats, and our training, while in 
this camp, was different than it would 
have been had we been composed of raw 
recruits that had never seen service. But 
nevertheless we were kept busy in prac- 
ticing with the bayonet and squad drill, 
and in studying new features of trench 
warfare, as even at that early period of 
the war it was beginning to be recog- 
nized that different fighting tactics 
would have to be employed to cope suc- 
cessfully with the enemy than had been 
made use of in the past. 

Not only were the Princses Pats eager 
to be sent across, but the war office was 
anxious to get as many men at the front 
as possible. There was a rush to arms, 
such as had never been known in the 
world’s history. From almost every 
corner of the earth men were answering 





to the call; there were ships upon every 
sea loaded with men and munitions of 
war, and on the Ist day of October, 
1914, the Royal George swung into the 
stream and started on her journey to 
another shore, her decks crowded with 
Princess Pats. 

They were a part of the first con- 
tingent of thirty-three thousand men 
sent by the Dominion of Canada; men 
who were to play an important part in 
the world’s great war, and many of 
them,—oh, how many,—were destined 
to sleep their long sleep beneath the sod 
of France. 


CHAPTER II 
SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE 
HAVE never stood on the shore 
and watched a transport loaded with 

troops for active service leave port; but 
I imagine that there must be a feeling 
of adoration for those who are giving 
up home and loved ones; that one must 
sense a feeling of solemnity that will 





JUDGE FRED B. MORRILL 


Author and Collaborator with Sergeant 
Thomas 





cause the eyes to dim and the throat to 
choke; and I can imagine that if the 
heart be true that there will arise a 
longing to be with the boys instead of 
upon the shore. 

But I have experienced the sensations 
of a soldier upon a departing transport ; 
yet I now find that they are hard to 
describe. While my heart swelled with 
elation three was a feeling of mingled 
anxiety and apprehension, of foreboding 
and alarm. I viewed the receding shore 
with the thought that I might not,— 
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probably would not,—ever see it again, 
and wondered why I had given up the 
life of a civilian for that of a soldier, 
almost regretting that I had “joined up” 
and yet, I would not have exchanged 
places with anyone that I had left be- 
hind. I had cast my lot with the Princess 
Pats, and wherever they went “there 
would I go also,” and trust to my good 
luck to pull me through, but :— 

There was with me the dread of the 
Prisons, of the hospitals for the 
wounded, and of the “long, long trail” ; 
And yet, before the land we had left 
faded away from view we had forgotten, 
—the sensation vanished with the re- 
ceding shore. We had to forget. We 
lived for to-day and thought not of the 
to-morrow. “It is the way we had in 
the army,” and the only way for a 
soldier in active service. 

It did not take the boys long to get 
settled and become accustomed to life 
on a troop ship. Although there were 
certain duties to be performed each day, 
physical drill and boat drill, yet there 
were many hours of leisure and the boys 
made the most of their time not on duty. 
The weather was fine during the entire 
trip; consequently there was very little 
seasickness, and the Princess Pats were 
not of the kind to be homesick. 

Our leisure time we devoted to 
various amusements, principally boxing, 
wrestling and card playing, the old 
games of poker and black-jack constitut- 
ing the principal card games. There 
was another game, known as the Crown 
and Anchor, that was very attractive to 
some of the boys, but of that | will make 
mention in my story. 

Every one was interested in becoming 
acquainted with his comrades. We had 
been drawn together from almost every 
walk of life and from every province of 
Canada, and from nearly every state in 
the Union; consequently nearly all of us 
were strangers to one another. There 
was a grouping of congenial spirits; a 
sizing up of associates and a seeking 
for true comrades who would stand the 
crucial test. 

But with it all there was an air of 
abandon, a devil-may-care spirit, either 
real or assumed, that was carried across 
the sea into France. It was the same 
in the trenches as in the billets, in rain 
and in sunshine. It was the spirit of 
the Princess Pats; a spirit that I have 
seen expressed by the smile that lingered 
upon their lips when their eyes were 
closed,— after they had gone West. 

There was nothing stronger than beer 
to be had at the ship’s canteen, which 
was opened three times a day for the 
accommodation of those who felt that 
they were in need of that kind of re- 
freshment. 


(Continued Next Month) 
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A House Divided 


E DAYS immediately after 

David’s discovery that he loved 

and was loved by Mrs. Beals, 
were of alternate ecstacy and dread. 
This was the first real passion he had 
ever experienced. It unmanned him 
like a sickness. His thoughts were in a 
whirl. 

He was filled at times with the ten- 
derness of his adoration of this woman. 
Hourly she took on an increased loveli- 
ness. And even as he was possessed 
with the charm and glamor of her 
radiance, so also he was held in the grip 
of other equally real, equally powerful 
influences of his life, the sense of guilt, 
deceit, infamy. But predominant over 
all other emotions at this period was the 
dread that his cup of joy might be 
snatched from his lips. 

He took steps of an extreme secretive- 
ness. Since he went frequently to 
Kearney it occurred to him that he 
should have all his letters sent to the 
general delivery there. This corres- 
pondence was slight, amounting in all 
to three or four letters a year; and he 
felt certain that Mrs. Beals would not 
be aware of any such change for several 
months, especially if the “Bee” were to 
appear regularly at Beals General Store. 
The next time he drove to Omaha, he 
wrote the Manchester Bank, advising 
them of his new address. 

“That'll throw ’em all off,” he said, 
smiling grimly. 

Daily contacts in the store served to 
increase his feeling for Clarissa. Often 
in their simultaneous reaching for string 
to tie packages, her hand touched his, 
and an electric shock pierced him to the 
heart. Their eyes met often, and he saw 
the inner turmoil of secret joy burning 
brightly in them. Her face, always 
comely, glowed as if girlhood had merely 
ebbed in her veins to flow back now in 
a full tide of splendor. 


They sat at evenings and watched the 


sunsets, hand in hand, as the summer 
drew on and the harvest time imper- 
ceptibly drew nigh. 

Often their thoughts were of the 
remoter west, possibly by reason of the 
primordial Aryan instinct that has 
through the ages pushed westward the 
course of empire, possibly because of an 
unconscious emulation of the great globe 
of the sun, which eternally journeyed 
thitherward. At any rate, California 
lured their imaginations into many a 
happy hour of speculation. 

“Clarissa,” said David one warm 
October evening, “this is about the last 
chance we'll have to sit out here.” 


CHAPTER VI—BOOK 2 

By RicHarp WARNER Borst 
ec roms 

THE STORY THUS FAR 


Yen David Brock left home the 
duties of the family fell upon 
Julia, his daughter. Then came in 
rapid succession Adam’s problem with 
Madge Neith, their marriage; intoler- 
able days and the final separation of 
Julia from the family; the acceptance 
of a position in Manchester; lack of 
rains and financial difficultties which 
forced Lydia Brock to borrow money 
from Stewart Cook; Cook's altruism 
and the motive Gene Palmer—Julia’s 
attempt to see nothing of Gene and 
the growing infatuation of Madge for 
Phil O’Meare. 

While this reaction was taking place 
in the home from which Daniel Brock 
had gone, his own life was not with- 
out complications. 

Book Two 

David Brock had in the meantime 
traveled by team to Nebraska, and 
here he had met L. P. Miles, a home- 
steader. From Miles he bought a 
prairie shack, and in Miles’ company 
set out to look at the Miles’ home- 
stead. 

And there was the woman, the 
woman in the personage of Mrs. Beals 
who immediately took a fancy to 
David. Mrs. Beals owned the general 
store and there was much for David 
to accomplish as her friend. A fast 
friendship developed and through her 
help David Brock rapidly rose to a 
powerful citizen of Beal’s, Nebraska. 
But there must always be equilibrium. 
Mrs. Beals’ altruism was not less evi- 
dent because of her desire for com- 
pamionship and David found himself 
grappling with a problem of greater 
magnitude than any he had hereto- 
fore encountered. 














“How-d y’ like to go to 
where there ain’t 


“Never! Why 
“I—I—could sca 
Beals—forever.”’ 
“Why couldn’t we? 
“Because—you found 
David was silent for a space. He 
had a profounder purpose than Clarissa 
realized in thus keeping the idea of 
California before her. If he were ever 


to possess this woman—and he felt that 
some day she must be his—he must see 
to it that all possible barriers between 
his old and his new life be set up. He 
sought the barrier of distance, the 
barrier of anonymity, the barrier of 
craftily disguised trails. 


To consider 


giving her up brought a cold horror 
upon him. Better death than the non- 
fulfillment of this latter-year dream. He 
was coolly desperate to make her his 
own. 

Somewhere, he believed, far out in 
the sandy deserts of that unknown land, 
or in some upland farm of the Sierras, 
they too must ultimately find themselves 
securely hidden from the,yest of the 
world. One thing he, prdyed for, one 
thing he was resoived oe ave—at least 
a year of bliss under the same roof with 
Clarissa. Then, come qgeth, come ruin, 
he would at least have Tived. 


S$ WINTER CLOSED in once 
more, he ~ became increasingly 






he suggested\oe evening as he sat with 
her in tke little living-room behind the 


thread as she\finished sewing a button 
on David’s Prince Albert. /“I couldn’t 
David. I couldn’t do it,” 
“But think of Cali 
in the mountains wit 
on thk peaks and thé oranges, yellow as 
gold apples, shining in the valleys.” 
“You talk as Af you'd been there!” 
e seen pictures.” He 
colored folder from his 

















tnia! Spring 
the snow shining 









ink we might go?” 
“O, I don’t know, Dave,” she said. 
“Tt seems so far.” 

“From what?” 

“Everything I ever knew.” 

“But you came here alone.” 

“Ves,” 

“And left everything behind.” 

“There was mightly little to leave 
that was mine, after---” She stopped 
suddenly. 
“Ts this store so attractive, then?” 
“Yes. It’s mine. I built it. I made 


(Continued on Page 422) 
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VIDENTLY, modern methods 

can make figures lie, the old ‘saw’ 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
heroine of a love story running as a 
serial—syndicated, I think—in news- 
papers, goes to the post office for her 
mail, and resents the questions of the 
postal employee: “But her frown dis- 
appeared when three letters were handed 
her. There was one from her mother, 


one from her grandmother, and two 
from Phillip!!” 
* * 7 
HERE has Heywood Broun 


been vacationing that he is not 
up on typical flapper conversation? 
Nothing could be more typically true 
than the conversation he quotes from 
“The Perennial Bachelor”, remarking 
that: “However it doesn’t sound true, 
which is enough to make it less than 
competent workmanship.” Rather am- 
using to note that Broun enthuses over 
the excellent glimpse of Mrs. Cam- 
pion, which he uses entire, with, one 
might easily imagine gusto and the 
smacking of his lips: “She lay there 
stretching and stirring a little, at first 
from sheer comfort, then growing 
motionless: heavy and soft and white.” 
Of the two, if descriptions of the 
author are correct, I prefer Dorothy 
and her injunction: “O, ankle along, 
you Victorians” and her clever play on 
words: “Don’t pay any attention to 
him, Mariette, if he is your fiasco!” 
Admitting that he cannot qualify as 
an expert on flapper conversation, he 
repudiates the conversation quoted, but 
calls the description of Mrs. Campion 
“of much neater quality”. 
* * * 


OB’S terse sarcasm: “No doubt ye 

are the people!!”, is never more 
pertinent than when applied to writers 
who assume the attitude of palavering 
patronizing. There are not only writers, 
but entire publications with the avowed 
annunciation of talking to the public as 


if to an infant. 
7 * _ 


ae LIFE philosophy is expressed 
in the following quotation: “I 
always say nobody’s worth their salt 
unless they can stand a miserable rainy 
day and not weaken.” 
* . * 

SERIAL, for which I predict 

early publication in book form, is 
a story of “Madame Butterfly’s Son”, 
and sprinkled through the pages are 
some interesting Japanese sayings. I 
am not student enough to vouch for 
their authenticity, but they speak to me 
with an attractive quaintness: “No 





Odds and Ends. 


Conducted by Apa Kyte Lyncu 


man suffers as he whose battlefield is 
himself.” ““To see oneself is to be clear- 
sighted” ; “Without going out of doors, 
one may know the whole world”; “He 
who falls in love has come to the end 
of happiness”; “The tongue which is 
yielding, endures: the teeth which are 
stubborn, perish”; “A heart torn with 
conflict invites the vultures of despair, 
and fate is cruelly inconsiderate”. 
* — . 


PEAKING of serials published in 

book form, readers of many mag- 
azines have the advantage of readers 
who depend on book form of stories. 
For example, a friend said to me 
recently, “O, I have a new book I want 
you to read, as soon as we finish it. 
It is very interesting!” “What. is the 
title and who is the author?” I asked. 
“ ‘Soundings’,” is the name of the book, 
but I do not know who wrote it,” the 
friend said. I smiled—‘“I read that as 
a serial in Forum,” I answered. “Well,” 
she said, “here is one I know you will 
be interested in,” and she brought forth 
Kathleen Norris’ “Noon”. “Sorry,” I 
answered, “to disappoint you, but that 
also, I read as a serial.”” She looked so 
disappointed, I almost regretted my om- 
niverous appetite for things literary. 
But, the reading world is not restricted 
as to the published output, so my regret 
was for only an instant, for the pocket- 
book and the desire for acquisition, is 
open to all, and to have stories fresh 
from the pen of the author is the privi- 
lege of every one. 

* . - 


ERTINENT to the thought anent 

magazine reading, the serial game 
always makes me think of a juggler with 
many balls in the air. And to keep the 
balls “‘a-going’’ must require some skill 
—almost equal to that of the profession- 
al on the platform. 

* * 


ee¢C@ OUNDINGS,” by the way, was 

followed by “Hare and Tortoise” 
a clever story, which acquaints Ameri- 
cans with Canadian politics, as ex- 
perienced by a vivacious Canadian of 
Irish and French extraction, who helps 
her transplanted-English husband to 
election, in a manner tensely interesting. 
The weakest point in the story is her 
abortive love episode with an architect 
employed by her husband, and the 
author leaves the reader to ponder the 
next episode in which the restless wo- 
man will figure, failing to bring her to 
any stability of mind or character, as 
he closes the story. 








EFERRING to a time of stress in 

a certain vicinity, a writer makes 
this statement: “The men went by, 
jocularly—in groups; the women went 
alone: the fact is significant of the 
methods of the sexes in dealing with 
depression.” Had I been asked the 
question of method in a like situation, 
I should have asserted without thought 
or fear of contradiction, that the reverse 
would be true. I should have thought 
the women more likely to ‘camouflage’ 
and pretend an indifference. 

= * * 


DA A. WYLIE, author of Towards 

Morning and The Dark House, 
says truthfully, “It is better that a child 
should suffer a passing sadness than live 
to inflict sorrow”. This is not an 
original idea with Miss Wylie, as the 
Biblical rendering has it: “Spare the rod 
and spoil the child”. Miss Wylie’s 
home surroundings, as described by her 
in an article published recently, lead to 
the assertion that she is barred from 
giving expert advice, but that does not 
deter her from offering much advice to 
parents and teachers. Indeed, she says: 
“My main purpose is to prove to parents 
and teachers and others dedicated to the 
upbringing of the next generation that 
all their painstaking theories are just so 
much waste effort, and that they might 


” 


just as well let things “rip”. 


. . * 
ROFESSOR BAKER, in his book 
Dramatic Technique, makes an 


assertion which is being borne out in 
the new presentation of the ‘Melancholy 
Dane’, in London, when he says: “It 
is not the great poetry, the subtle char- 
acterization nor the fine thinking of 
Hamlet which give large audiences. It 
is the varied story, full of surprises and 
suspense.” Discussion of Sir Barry 
Jackson’s experiment to see if the play 
was valid as a play for modern life and 
thought without the romantic glamour 
of doublet and hose, trailing skirts and 
the rhythmic flow of poetic speech, 
proves most interesting, and it is hoped 
that American audiences will not allow 
themselves to be prejudiced, but will be 
given opportunity to judge for them- 
selves in the near future, with “Hamlet 
in ‘plus fours’ and Ophelia in short 
skirts and with bobbed hair.” 





Do not force Life’s issues. What is 
coming, will come, and one only ex- 
hausts, by the forcing process, the 
strength needed to meet the issues when 
they come. 
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SOUTHWEST ™ 


| Aweon has concocted a readable 
potion, concerned with the south- 
west, a band of religious fanatics and a 
bit of old Spanish customs, with a pleas- 
ing amorous adventure intertwined. His 
characterization of the Penitentes is 
especially interesting and though seem- 
ingly improbable, is largely true. 

The book is not long, (that in itself is 
virtue) and does not wander widely from 
its chosen field, which is to say that 
Mr. Lawson tells his story and does not 
delve into the philosophical. 

Aside from a few such platitudes as 
“her heart of hearts” etc., and a very 
melodramatic conclusion, the book may 
be said to be pleasant reading. (Re- 
viewed by Dr. Leonard Barnard). 

THE FIRE WOMAN, by W. P. Law- 

son. Boni Liveright. $2.50. 

* * 7” 


FROM THE BEATEN PATH 


DISON MARSHALL steps out of the 
beaten path in his “THE SLEEPER 
OF THE MOONLIT RANGES.” It is 
the story of a passing tribe of the Aleu- 
tian Islands in the Behring Sea. The re- 
action of the natives to the environment 
of changing volcanic lands and icy seas 
is most astounding, yet what one would 
expect. However these are not the main 
features of the story, a story which is 
founded on a back ground of romance— 
a man, a white man, of course, he must 
be, and a girl who wakes him from his 
dream to a brighter reality. This is a 
queer mixture of romance and reality; 
information and fiction. What more 
could one want? 
THE SLEEPER OF THE MOONLIT 
RANGES, Edison Marshall. Cosmo- 
politan Book Corp. $2.50. 


* n * 
A BOOK FOR BOYS 


OYS WHO like adventure, and don’t 

mind getting an accurate idea of his- 
tory painlessly, will be interested in the 
part which Hubert Delaroche played in 
the second war for independence. This 
young hero of Bernard Marshall’s “Old 
Hickory’s Prisoner” after exciting adven- 
tures in New England runs the blockade 
of British ships in the harbors, travels 
through the Cumberland Mountains, and 
with General Jackson takes an important 
part in the sweeping campaign against 
the Creeks and other hostile Indians on 
the Western border and the decisive 
battle of New Orleans. The story is well 
written with interest sustained through- 
out, although, perhaps a critical reader 
might find the black and white illustra- 
tions by Henry Ritz a trifle more vividly 
drawn than the novel itself. These illus- 
strations are remarkably well done. 


Reviewed by Djan the Younger. 
OLD HICKORY’S PRISONER, Bernard 
Marshall. Appleton. $2.50. 





ONE FROM MANY 


HO AMONG us does not like Charles 
Hanson Towne? Who has not fol- 
lowed him miles in his travels with the 
dog, down the country side? If you 
haven’t or if you have you will like his 
selected poems. One we have picked out 
may not be representative of the entire 
collection but it is appealing: 
* > * 


AFTER THE QUARREL 


We leaped upon the battle-field 
And struck our verbal blows; 

And neither you nor I would yield— 
Once friends, now deadly foes. 


We fought the fight, then o’er the grave 
Of that which we had slain 

We two clasped hands and strove to save 
Some shred of love—in vain. 


For the pale ghost of that we slew 
Rose. up on all its might; 

I lost the faith I had in you, 
You lost your trust that night. 


And something stalks between us now: 
I look in your sad eyes, 

You see the wounds upon my brow— 
Poor fools, who once were wise! 
SELECTED POEMS, Charles Hanson 
Towne. Appleton. $1.50. 

* > * 


FOR EVERY CALIFORNIAN 

E SAY for every Californian and 

truely we mean it... as we lay 
the little book aside, “A LITTLE BOOK 
OF CALIFORNIA MISSIONS” with 24 
illustrations and each worthy of a frame 
and a place by itself on the wall of any 
beloved room. Charles Francis Saunders 
has done something for everyone in this 
little book. Besides giving us the pic- 
torial value, he has given us a flowing 
diction for the history of California. The 
price is within everyone’s reach. By all 
means buy it. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF CALIFORNIA 
MISSIONS, Charles Saunders. Robert 
M. McBride and Co. $1.00. 


A GIRL WHO MAKES GOOD 


HE STARTED to make good when she 
heard “Sell the ranch!” Yes, Beth 
Craymore is another one of those girls 
in fiction who sail right in at the moment 
things are going to smash and comes 
out victorious, running a ranch and mak- 
ing good! Of course there are some such 
girls. We hope there are. Many women 
can do better than many men, but a 
ranch is a big proposition and a woman’s 
a woman after all, subject to heart 
affairs—well read Beloved Acres and see 
for yourself—One thing it is easy and en- 
joyable reading. 


BELOVED ACRES by John H. Hanlin. 
The Century Co. $1.75. 


A BOOK WITH A MESSAGE 


BOOK with a message! That’s 
A. S. M. Hutchinson’s latest novel 

“One Increasing Purpose.” Sim Paris, a 
commonplace enough, lovable chap, came 
through the holocaust of war without a 
scratch. “Why am I spared? For what 
purpose he begins to ask himself. And 
his search for, and acceptance of this 
purpose is the story. Aside from its 
message bearing value, the character 
analysis throughout is remarkable. Hut- 
chinson is sympathetic in his analyses. 
His is not the ruthlessness of a curious 
child removing her doll’s sawdust to see 
how it is made, but more the painstaking, 
careful gentleness of an eminent surgeon 
exploring the vitals of a patient of great 
wealth, whom, or which he holds in great 
esteem. His people are human; they are 
easy to understand. The reader is en- 
abled to gaze at life through the same 
windows as the characters. The sketch 
of the author, B. C. D. Ash, is but thinly 
veiled autobiography—Hutchinson’s sa- 
tirical fling at his critics and the great 
horde of popularity chasers. 

Reviewed by Djan the Younger. 

ONE INCREASING PURPOSE, A. S. M. 

Hutchinson. Little Brown and Com- 

pany. $2.50. 


* * * 


CHINA 


HAT OF the Dragon? You’ve seen 
it on everything Oriental for ages! 
Have you ever wondered what it signi- 
fied? Have you ever heard of the terrify- 
ing effect Foxes have on the supersti- 
tion of an Oriental? You will find your 
answer in Chinese Fantastics by Thomas 
Steep. That Steep knows too well the 
Oriental is evidenced in his manner of 
writing. He does not imitate, he is a 
lone man in the field. When he speaks of 
the Empress Dowager he does so in such 
a humorous vein that one closes the 
chapter wondering just how much fire 
there was, where there lingers so much 
smoke. But it is a book for the in- 
dividual. 
om ~~ * 
CHINESE FANTASTICS by Thomas 
Steep. The Century Co. $2.00. 


* * * 
ALL WRITERS! 


Alu WRITERS should have on their 
desk a copy of SIMILES AND 
THEIR USE by Grenville Kleiser. The 
book editor requests that the readers of 
the book page compare next months re- 
views with this month’s review! BUT 
remember the book is at the right of the 
typewriter! Exceptionally well arranged 
is this work. Words or key words in 
alphabetical order. You all know Roget’s 
Thesaurus, put Similes and Their Use 
beside it. 


SIMILES AND THEIR USE by Gren- 
ville Kleiser. Funk & Wagnalls. $2.00. 
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LINKS 


BRDGEs. those beautiful links of land 
to land, nation to nation, dreams to 
realities! Such is the thought one gets 
from THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
CELEBRATED BRIDGES by Lorinda 
Munson Bryant. In this story, illustrated 
profusely, grown up children can learn 
a lesson, can feel that pulse which has 
inspired artists to decorate these 
bridges; that power which is invisible 
but which strangely effects bridges— 
that is Nature. Different countries have 
different bridges! Have you ever thought 
of that? Grown-up children as well as 
Children will find much information of 
surprising quality in this book. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF CELE- 
BRATED BRIDGES, Lorinda Munson 
Bryant. Century (our copy gives no 
price.) —. a 

WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 


E HAVE come to know the name 
and to associate certain books of 
certain topics with it and call them good 
or bad according to our own intelligence. 
Such are three absorbing novels, BEL- 
SHAZZER, THE WHITE QUEEN and A 
FRIEND OF CAESAR. They are books 
which should be read one after the other 
to get the full benefit of the pictorial 
coloring of Mr. Davis’ Pen. 
BELSHAZZAR. $2.00. 
THE WHITE QUEEN. $2.00. 
A FRIEND OF CAESAR. $2.50. Mac- 
millan. a aaa 
NEW YORK SOCIETY 


¢¢ PARADE,” Emily Post’s new novel, 
gives the reader an intimate pic- 
ture of a New York society woman 
through some twenty-five years of her 
life—a life which begins with her mar- 
riage, entered into from purely selfish 
motives, and lived with social triumph 
and the preservation of personal beauty 
as the aim and end of existence. The 
book has not much action and the plot 
is simple but it is written with such 
skill and sureness that one almost feels 
one’s self an intimate of the group 
portrayed by the author. 

The war gives much latitude for 
Aladdin changes in the affairs of some of 
the characters which, on the whole, are 
well drawn with the exception, perhaps, 
of Mrs. Jimpson (new rich) whose sim- 
plicity and good nature seem a little 
over-written. The story carries through 
to the post-war problems of jazz and 
prohibition. But, that the author sees 
little difference in youth’s fundamental 
shortcomings, whether of this generation 
or the last, is evidenced: 

“Geraldine!” .. . “What has Geraldine 
to do with the modern generation?” 

“She is their prototype precisely. Her 
life has summed their creed. She is a 
particularly fair example because she is 
neither immoral or malign. She has 
recognized no obligations, she has earned 
nothing, paid for nothing, given nothing 
. . . She doesn’t consider the feelings of 
others, merely because the feelings of 
others don’t interest her. What doesn’t 
interest her she isn’t aware of! ... The 
modern generation is building upon an 
idea of freedom and self-expression, and 
they will have to learn that these quali- 
ties, to be of value must be earned re- 
sults and not synonyms for heartlessness, 
selfishness, and unchecked emotion.” 
Throughout the book there is an under- 
current of wholesome philosophy. 

Reviewed by Elinore Beach. 

PARADE by Emily Post. Funk and 

Wagnalls. 


A TRUE STORY! 


66 A TRUE Story of the South Seas” is 
the explanatory line under the 

title “Rahwedia,” a romance by C. Harold 
Smith. It is hard to understand why it 
should be that such a fine, upstanding, 
substantial word as “true” should almost 
invariably mark the amateur. Is it that 
the successful authors never have true 
adventures, but sit at home and write 
books, or is it something else? At any 
rate, the story is obviously true; the 
writer had undoubtedly had an unusual 
experience in the Maori Islands, and he 
is thoroughly versed in native customs, 
speech, vegetation, and so forth. Un- 
fortunately, however, his style is more 
instructing than thrilling. In spite of 
the story of the beautiful half-caste girl 
“Rahwedia,” a “poi” dancer, who falls in 
love with the author, the book is no more 
emotional or interesting than a geography 
lesson. 

Reviewed by Djan the Younger. 

“RAHWEDIA,” C. Harold Smith. D. 

Appleton & Co. $2.50. 


Ol Od 

WAITING 

A shelf for some books 

In this room of mine. 

A window just placed 

To catch the sunshine. 

A fire on the hearth 

When the days grow chill. 

A friend to drop in 

And clasp hands with a will. 








Waiting, just waiting 

In this little home 

For the summons to go 

On a journey alone. 

And I shall be glad 

If there waits a friend 

To greet me 

At the journey’s end. 

—Suzanne McKelvy. 
— or 








FROM MACMILLAN 


E HAVE on our desk, and just fin- 

ished John G. Neihardt’s “The Song 
of the Indian Wars” and also we have a 
notice from the company of a previous 
review. So much the same would Over- 
land’s Book Editor make the review that 
we find it better to herewith reprint 
Frank Luther Mott's review of this book, 
in September Bookman: 

Mr. Mott says: “in this new poem, the 
history of the Indian wars in the west 
during the decade following the Civil 
War is detailed in verse which is always 
competent and sometimes brilliant and 
powerful. The moods of the times—in the 
Indian village, in the soldier’s camp, and 
in the pioneer’s cabin—are poignantly dis- 
tinct; and the human note, as always in 
Neihardt’s work, rises clear and plain. 
Here is the greatest Indian fighting, with- 
out a doubt, in American poetry, as well 
as veridic and memorable Indian oratory, 
rough and desperate heroism of troopers, 
and pictures of the plains in all seasons 
of the year. The story of the death of 
Crazy Horse, with which the poem ends, 
is a very effective narrative poem by it- 
self.” 

THE SONG OF INDIAN WARS, John 

G. Neihardt. Macmillan. $2.00. 
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WORTH WAITING FOR 


66 MERICAN and British Litera- 

A ture Since 1890” by Carl and 
Mark Van Doren—deals with the fic- 
tion, poetry, drama and essay of the 
United States and England, with a con- 
sideration of recent Irish literature. As 
indicated by the title, the authors treat 
the work of virtually all the outstanding 
figures writing in English considered as 
of today by most readers, and they have 
no hesitation in estimating the work of 
writers still alive. As it happens, some 
of the largest figures in present-day 
English letters have about completed 
their life-work. At any rate, they have 
established their position and shown 
clearly their tread. This is especially 
true of England for example, Hardy, 
Galsworthy, Bennett, Barrie, Chester- 
ton and Wells. 

It is clear that the authors of ““Ameri- 
can and British Literature Since 1890” 
hold that this country is no longer a mere 
literary province of England. The role 
of American writers of the past thirty 
years is long and varied and important ; 
and their matter and methods are dis- 
tinctly independent. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 

LITERATUDE SINCE 1890. By 

Carl and Mark Van Doren. Century. 
* * * 


IR JOHNSTONE  FORBES- 

ROBERTSON, in his _ auto- 
biography, “A PLAYER UNDER 
THREE REIGNS,”—Little Brown & 
Co.—has an interesting comment on 
modern stage lighting as contrasted 
with that of twenty or more years ago. 
He says: “The scenic painters’ beauti- 
ful art suffers terribly from the hard 
and crude effect of electric lighting, 
which is well enough as an adjunct, but 
as a substitute for gas is a hopeless 
failure. Never any more will scenes be 
so well lit as they were in the days of 
gas. I may recall a striking instance 
in a provincial town at which I was 
opening on tour. Being anxious about 
the state of an old scene which had been 
in the storeroom some time, I went to 
inspect it before the curtain was rung 
up. It had been a beautiful scene, even 
under electric light. To my amazement 
I found it invested with far more beauty 
than ever it had before. I appealed to 
my brother to explain this transforma- 
tion, thinking he must have had the 
scene repainted, but this was not the 
case. said he, ‘If you will look up into 
the flies you will see the reason.’ I 
looked up and found the whole scene 
was lit by gas!” 


A PLAYER UNDER THREE 
REIGNS. Sir Johnstone Forbes-Rob- 
ertson. Little Brown & Co. 
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a go of it. It’s the sign of my freedom. 
Do you understand, Dave?” 

“Yes, I think I do,” said David. “But 
is it freedom to be tied to a shack on the 
Nebraska sod?” 

“T can’t argue, Dave,” she said. 
“You mix me all up. You should have 
been a lawyer.” 

“Well, all right,” said David. “I 
won't argue. But [ still maintain that 
we two should get married my next trip 
to Kearney and then clear out for the 
land of palms and sunshine.” 

“Can’t we live right on here?” she 
said blushingly, though the question had 
come up many times before. 

“Shouldn’t there at least be a weddin’ 
journey?” Craftily he schemed to get 
the woman into the west. The staying 
there might be accomplished if the spell 
of the new land gripped her as he be- 
lieved it would. 

“Such a long one?” 

“For such travelers as you and me, 
is-Kearney and back, enough?” 

She smiled. I thought you wasn’t 
going to argue anymore.” 

“Tain’t necessary, is it, Clarissa?” he 
said, and took her, unresisting, into his 


arms. 

“Don’t talk about it any more, 
Dave,” she said. “I can’t think o’ leavin 
Beals.” 


Next morning Jason Jones met David 
on the street. There was an expression 
of ingratiating appeal on his jovial face. 

“Dave,” said he, “might I speak to 
you in private?” 

“Sure thing!’ responded the magnate 
of Beals. ‘Come into my office.” 

“Not private enough, Brock. ‘This is 
very particular.” Walls have ears, and 
you've only got a railin’.” 

The sinking sensation, as of oné skat- 
ing on thin ice, which had_ become 
significantly frequent of late with the 
derelict father of a family, suffused the 
harassed man with a momentary qualm. 
Was the storm to break at last? Had 
this lank prairie-bred youth found out 
something? He braced himself for an 
ordeal, hiding his trepidation as well as 
he could under the bluff bravado which 
had by now become second nature to 
him. 

“Come over to my place,” said Jones. 
“Lucy’s over to the neighbors.” 

They entered Jones’ house, a rather 
extensive and elaborate residence for 
those parts. 

“Have a chair,” said Jones, drawing 
off his mittens and hanging his cap, 
mittens inside, on a black Japanned 
hook near the door. 

“Got things pretty comfortable,” said 
Dave, glancing around nervously, and 
finding a chair. 


A House Divided 


(Continued from Page 418) 


“Yes,” said Jones abstractly, filling his 
pipe and putting his felt-booted feet on 
the stove-hearth, chair tilted precarious- 
ly. Then he came to the point. 

“Brock, I’m a friend of yours, ain’t 
I?” 

“T always figgered so,” said David. 
“I’m sure ye are, of course.” 

“Put it there,” said Jones, and held 
out a calloused and weather-cracked 
hand. They shook silently. 

“Now I'll begin. You see, it’s like 
this———  There’s talk.” 

“Talk!” said David, “what talk?” 

“You aren’t gettin’ mad, Brock?” 

“Mad? Nothin’!” 

“Well, then, about you and Mrs. 


Beals.” 


LX} LOS) 








DAWN 


OFT as a fawn, 
Lingering out of the Wood of the 
Night 
She came, who was named the Dawn. 
Her gray moth wings were open blown; 
And a moon ray dropped in the black- 
ness shone 
Like a veil around her drawn. 


Quietly too, 

As the long wood shade moved on, she 
moved 

Through the dells of the world, till dew, 

In dusky drops from her urn of jade, 

On the pale, pale safron ground was laid. 

But glittering her foot-prints grew 

As she loosened her veil from a low 
cloud tower, 

Till wan as the field weed’s ghostly 
flower, 

Lay the moon in a fold of its blue. 


In lovely mood, 

With the lark in the gate of the East at 
last, 

In the stir of the world she stood. 

Her wings turned gold as a sun flame 
spread; 


Her hair shone red 

Like a fire in the Night of the Wood. 
—Katherine Chumard Sanders. 
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David sat as if paralyzed, leaning 
forward a little, hands on knees. There 
was a long silence while the stove 
crackled comfortably and the two men 
gazed deep into each other’s souls. 
David's eyes never flinched. 

“You're a friend, sure enough, Jones,” 
the elder man said finally, slowly, and 
in a low tone. 

“IT want to be, Judge. We all need 
to stand by out here. If we don’t nothin’ 
will.” 

“Do you mind tellin’ me a little more 
o’ this?” asked David after another 
pause. 

“They say you and she are together 
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altogether too much for unmarried 


folks.” 

“Who says so?” demanded David, his 
wrath suddenly aroused. 
“You don’t really 

Judge, do ye?” 
David pondered, and his blood cooled 
“No,” he replied in an altered 


want to know, 





again. 
tone. “I guess I don’t. But how 
long: z 

“For a month or more there's been 


whispers. Your takin’ your meals there 
and—they say she mends your clo’es.” 

“She does,” said David. “Why not? 
Ain’t we old enough to know—” Jones 
stopped him with uplifted hand. 

“Folks will talk,” he said. “Ain't 
that the end of the whole business?” 

The two men emerged from the 
house together. As they did so, they 
saw Lucy, Jones’ young wife, with a 
shawl over her head, coming across lots 
from the general store. 

“Has she been—tellin’ Mrs. Beals?” 

“No more’n fair if she has,” said 
Jones. 

“My God!” said David. 
do now?” 

Jones surveyed him compassionately. 
“Be a man, Judge,” he said. -“Every- 
body in this town likes ye and—wishes 
ye well.” He turned away abruptly, 
leaving the older man standing alone in 
the first thin snow of the approaching 
winter . Pt 


HE INTERVIEW between Jason 

Jones wife and Clarissa Beals was 
one of profound import to the widow. 
Experienced as she was in the ways of 
the world, and relying on the protection 
that she assumed her maturity would 
afford, she was astonished at the dis- 
closures made to her by Lucy. 

They sat down sociably in her little 
sitting room. A wan light poured into 
the apartment through the heavily 
draped lace curtains; the comfortable 
odor of hot iron and the red glow of 
the hard coal dispelled the early morn- 
ing chill. The room was filled with 
the gray December daylight that _re- 
flected the snow-bound prairie and fell 
with gentle radiance upon the gilt 
frames of the crayon portraits, the nickel 
trimmings of the stove and the arms and 
backs of the polished walnut furniture. 

The new clerk was now able to care 
for the early morning trade; hence she 
took up her mending of the previous 
evening and set to work stitching button- 
holes in David’s Prince Albert which 
was showing considerable wear. On 
her face was the reflection of a silent 
joy. The night had brought her to a 
decision. She would follow David to 
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“What’ll I 
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But Parsons was at a loss for an 
idea with which to cope with Raiden. 
He could not kill him, or beat him into 


insensibility. Like the hunchback of 
Notre Dame, he followed Fuji-san 
everywhere. He was bent and crooked 


as the stern-oar of a sampan. How- 
ever, thought Parsons, he might be able 
to imprison the bestial creature in one 
of the temple rooms, until the lovers 
had made good their escape. This last, 
he admitted, was the very thing to do. 
He would inspect the Temple of the 
Golden Carp for the proper place to 
hold Raiden in captivity. 

With that in mind, Parsons made his 
way to the temple. His imperial pass 
bought his admittance without protest. 


The Shinto shrine, before which in- 
cense sticks burned and crumbled 
piously, held no interest for him, as he 
stepped through the doorway. Neither 
did the Awata vase, bearing a single 
spray of plum, bring more than a glance. 
They were but mere incidentals to the 
place. He sought but one thing. 


He crept up the creaking steps, from 
terrace to terrace, till he finally won to 
the stop and stood at the side of the 
great bronze bell in cupola. 


He voiced his displeasure under his 
breath. So far, he had not discovered 
a place which might be suited for his 
purpose. 

Again he fell into deep meditation. 
He stared abstractedly out over the 
panorama, and absently tapping his 
fingers against the huge cast of metal. 


Presently the tones of the bell, under 
his gentle touch, drew his attention. 
Like the melodic and bull-throated bell 
of the Chion-in ‘Temple, it was perfect 
in its reverberations. 


He struck it harder, in curiosity. 
Then a voluminous quantity of cadence 
seemed to leap out into space. For 
minutes, it seemed, that the vibrations 
surged down around his shoulders and 
through him to the marrow of his bones 
and stayed there long after the tones 
were inaudible to his ears. 


But it did not affect him as it did 
Raiden. Like a chandelier, when a 
certain note is struck on a piano, Raiden 
had a_ respondent chord somewhere 
within him, which caused him to vibrate 
involuntarily and rooted him to the spot. 
He shook violently as if obsessed with 
an ague. His face was livid and dis- 
torted under the voice of the monster. 


That very feature decided for Par- 
sons his plan of procedure. 


He noted the decadent timbers which 
supported the bell and the great carved 


Fuji-San 
(Continued from Page 409) 
log hanging from ropes above. He con- 
sidered it to be the striker. 

It flashed through his mind that, if 
the bell were struck with the force that 
lay in that clapper, it would drop from 
its support and crash through the floors 
of the temple. He learned long after- 
ward that that was the very reason the 
ecclesiastical had ceased to ring it for 
more than a decade. 

When he kept his tryst with Fuji-san, 
he confided his intention to her. She 
assented immediately, upon his assurance 
that affairs of that kind were happening 
daily in America. Together they set 
the stage for the climax of the act. He 
would have a sampan at the hatoba, or 
landing place, promptly at the time of 
evening rice. 


It was the kind of excitement for 
which Parsons longed. He had no 
fear for himself. Neither did he con- 
sider an outcome, other than that Fuji- 
san and Ivan elope. 


Everything happened as prearranged. 
He concealed himself in the belfry with- 
out being seen. Then, a short time 
later, he saw Fuji-san emerge below, 
clad in a kimono of dull heliotrope, 
banded with an obi of Naples yellow, 
and shuffle away on her waraji-sandals 
toward the hatoba. 


ES CRISIS had arrived. 

Would Raiden never appear ?— 
Parsons asked himself. 

Hardly had the thought taken root in 
his mind, when Raiden was seen to 
hobble about as if in search of her. 
Then, as if suddenly divining her 
purpose, he scampered out into the street 
in pursuit. 

It was at that moment that Parsons 
hauled pack the great striker, and re- 
leased it. And in return, the great bell 
mouthed its stentorian command. 

Raiden stopped, as if shot. Even 
from the distance Parsons could see him 
drop and grovel and writhe on the 
ground. ‘The colossal demands of the 
bell imbued him to such an extent that 
he was as if mesmerized. Even 
Parsons, himself, felt the powcr of it, 
as he released again and again the 
terrific blows. 

“One ‘more, for good luck,” he re- 
solved, and, laughing in long satanic 
guffaws at Raiden’s plight and help- 
lessness, he sent the king-hammer 
against the answering metal. 

The rest happened with a roar like 
that which precedes an_ earthquake. 
The ancient and rotten timbers that 
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supported the ponderous bell gave way 
under the mighty blows and it plunged 
like a plummet down through the floors 


which cracked like kindling wood. 


“Cold-faced fish!” he ejaculated, as 
soon as he was able to collect his scatter- 
ed senses. “I’m a red-headed liar, if I 
ain't gone an’ made a piece of Swiss 
cheese out of this hallelujah-joint. I 
see where I do life for this, or more, and 
as soon as possible if not sooner.” 


By the time Parsons had descended 
to the ground, he realized more than 
ever that he would have to pay the 
penalty for his deed. 


Like a wild man incarnate, Raiden 
confronted him. He vowed by Emmao, 
the master of hell and judge of the dead, 
and Bishamon, the black-faced god of 
war, and Futen of the chilly breath, and 
all the rest of the gods of the Japanese 
pantheon, that Parsons would be spitted 
on the spined of a sculpin in mucid 
Hades if he, Raiden, had aught to do 
with it. 

By this time Parsons had changed his 
entire facial appearance. His fear had 
given way to smiles. And all the while 
he stood looking downward into the 
hole. What he saw there made him 
grin anew. 

“Tell ’em who I am.” 

His identity was disclosed. 

“Now, tell ’em that I’ve solved the 
secret of the vases.” 

The emperor's agent looked his 
surprise, but did as he was bidden. 

“Tt’s the father of Fuji-san. His art 
was lost to Japan when he was put in 
the can. You'd better let him out, so 
he can go on with his work.” 

The crowd came at attention, re- 
laxed, and permitted their bellicosity 
to tade. 

“And right down there”—he puinted 
down the hole—‘is the place where he 
made ’em.” 

The throng melted, became contrite 
and sympathetic. When but a moment 
before they fought to tear limb and leg 
from him, they now kowtowed as 
whipped children. They surged for-~ 
ward to verify his words and gaze upon 
the workroom of the master artist. 
Parsons went to the zenith of popu- 
larity. 

Parsons heaved a sigh of relief, as 
he quit the place. He turned to the 
emmisary, who queried: 

“Where do you wish to go?” 

“Take me to the Yasaka Temple, 
right away,” said Parsons, and con- 
cluded: “I want to put a rusty yen in 
the hand of that pot-bellied god of luck 
who sits by the door.” 
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The Eagles of Fremont’s Horse 


ing in the sunshine, twelve miles to the 
north, the little town of Lakeport, the 
county seat, and the largest settlement 
in the county, Kelseyville lying almost 
at your feet. Turning to the north and 
looking down thousands of feet to the 
lake you will see pleasure boats plying 
out from the lake side resort called Soda 
Bay, or rocking lightly on the small 
billows of the cove, where soda springs 
bubble and gurgle up from. the lake- 
bed, in crystal mounds several inches 
higher than the lake surface. 

You will sit spell-bound before Eagle 
Feathers, the old medicine man of years 
back and listen to his account of his own 
near-capture as a papoose, not by any 
number of pale faces, but by the great 
bird which was said to be the King of 
the Golden Eagles. 

Time moves and yesterday is not to- 
day, but the legend of Eagle Feathers 
still remains. He was not a fluent 
speaker of English, but he was an in- 
telligent Indian. He had to be, in order 
to uphold and retain his prestige as chief 
medicine man of the tribe. He talked 
sitting in the sun beside the dome-shaped 
roof of the great sweat-house whose 
eaves came nearly to the ground. Its 
cavernous interior was dimly visible 
through the open entrance. This cavern 
had been created by the Pomo squaws, 
who carried out soil in their home-made 
baskets until circular embankments were 
left to support tule-thatched eaves. A 
few hundreds yards distant, through 
groves of live oaks, could be seen the 
sparkling waves of the lake. 

It would be next to impossible 
to reproduce Eagle Feathers quaint 
English which was interspersed with 
queer clucks and grunts, and aided by 
much pantomine, especially directed to- 
ward the mountain. The story, which 
follows, has only a faint coloring of the 
old man’s actual speech. 

“Many snows ago, while my father, 
Curly Bear, was heap Big Chief, and 
I was little papoose strapped to a board, 
there were several families of eagles in 
tall trees on the edges of Fremont’s 
Horse. 


(Continued from Page 401) 


“Indians used to hunt these big birds 
with bows and arrows and try to keep 
them killed off, for they were great 
robbers. They would some times 
swoop down on our villages and carry 
off the fishes that we had caught and 
hung out to dry. Once one of them 
carried off one of our puppies. At 
another time a very large eagle tried to 
get a tame fawn which our boys had 
captured, but the fawn was too big; 
besides he was staked out and the raw- 
hide rope would not break. 

“One day, when I was too small to 
remember, some of the men were down 
at the lake, fishing, and others had gone 
to the mountain hunting, as was after- 
ward told me, when I grew old enough 
to understand. My mother she was 
named Otter Woman, was cleaning the 
wickiup, and she set me and my papoose- 
board outside, to get me out of her way. 

“Soon she heard my scream above the 
barking of the dogs, and rushing out 
saw a great golden eagle, sailing away 
toward his mountain nest with my 
papoose-bed hanging to his claws. Of 
course I was in it, and kept up my 
screaming, which seemed to confuse him. 

“By this time the whole camp was in 
an uproar, which was heard by the 
Indians hunting between us and the 
mountains. They shot their arrows at 
the eagle as he sailed over them, flying 
low as I was a heavier load than he was 
used to. One of the arrows struck him, 
and the men saw several feathers drop 
from his left wing, laming it, but he 
kept on. Soon he appeared more con- 
fused and began flying in circles. One 
of these circles took him back over the 
lake, where my father had been fishing, 
but he had not heard the noise, as the 
wind carried it toward the mountain. 

“With his bow and arrows he began 
shooting at the eagle, and the third shot 
struck him and caused him to let go of 
me, and a fourth shot by another Indian 
who had just come, brought him down. 

“When the eagle let me drop, so they 
tell me, I was about a hundred feet in 


the air, and came down feet first into 
the water. My father at once paddled 
his canoe out and found me floating on 
the papoose board, right side up, but wet 
and sputtering and angry. As soon as 
he heard me cry, he knew I was all 
right, and soon brought me to land. 

“The Indian who killed the eagle was 
my uncle, Black Wolf, my mother’s 
brother. My father was so excited that 
he did not know I was his papoose until 
Black Wolf told him. 

“When my father and uncle returned 
to the village with me, there was of 
course, great rejoicing. Walking Sun, 
the old medicine-man took me from my , 
mother’s arms, and held me up high that 
all might see while saying that the Great 
Spirit intended that the son of Curly 
Bear and Otter Woman would live to 
become a great medicine-man also. 


“Walking Sun then handed me to my 
father, saying that I should be named 
Eagle Feathers. My father’s joy was 
great when he fully realized that he had 
saved me from the claws of the eagle 
and the waters of the lake, before he 
knew that I was his own son. 

“Black Wolf kept three of the longest 
eagle feathers to wear in his bonnet, but 
gave the rest to my father, who saved 
them for me and you have seen them in 
the robe and head dress that I wear 
at our Indian dances. 


“After the white men came in greater 
numbers, and settled on the farms, there 
were a number of eagles left that we 
had not been able to kill with our bows 
and arrows. ‘They frequently swooped 
down on the farm yards, carrying off 
chickens, lambs, and small pigs. Finally 
the farmers became so annoyed by these 
eagles that they planned an excursion 
to Fremont’s Horse, during the time the 
young eagles in their nests were most 
helpless. The story was not long. Soon 
all the eagles had been shot and their 
nests torn down, after that they cut 
down the tallest trees where the Eagles 
had built their nests. Since that time 
no eagles have ever returned to Fre- 
mont’s Horse to live.” 








What’s Going To Happen In China Next? 


the money Chang was getting declared 
war on Chang. Chang came down from 
Mukden with his troops and was de- 
feated at Changhsitien and Shanghai- 
kuan in battles that Wu won through 
treachery, chiefly, on the part of Chang 
Tso-lin’s generals. Chang went back 


to Mukden in 1922, sore and disap- 
pointed but bent on revenge. 


There he 


(Continued from Page 403) 


reorganized his army, recruited a 
number of former Russian White 
Guard officers and put his men through 
a long period of intensive training. 
The layout at that time was some- 
thing like this: Japan stood ready to 
help Chang Tso-lin make his comeback 


for Chang joined with his old foes, the 
Anfus, and Japan saw a chance of get- 
ting her money back if Chang once more 
got into power in Peking. 

The United States was more amicably 
disposed towards Wu Pei-fu because of 
representations made by missionaries 
who knew and liked General Wu. Great 


Britain leaned towards Sun Yat-sen ip 
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Canton but Sun had little influence in 
North China, if any at all. Soviet 
Russia sought to throw a wrench into 
the general machinery by stirring up 
labor troubles among the Chinese—and 
nearly succeeded. Japan was almost 
violently against Wu Pei-fu but whether 
because of Wu's undoubted influence 
with the American Legation or not is 
questionable. 

With Chang Tso-lin back in Man- 
churia, branded as an outlaw by the 
Government Wu Pei-fu Set up in 
Peking, General Wu took a firm hold 
of North China. He persuaded Li 
Yuan-hung, who had been driven from 
the Presidency in 1918, to return to 
Peking and assume his old title as 
President. Li admitted that he had no 
precedent to go by in arbitrarily resum- 
ing the Presidency but Wu told him not 
to worry; he would look after things. 
Li Yuan-hung believed Wu was sincere 
about needed reforms and in his plat- 
form emphasized his intention to dis- 
band superfluous troops and abolish the 
Tuchun system. This aroused Wu 
Pei-fu. Li Yuan-hung again had to flee 
from Peking at night after the lights 
and water were shut off in the Presiden- 
tial palace and after his own bodyguard 
had gone on strike. Then Wu Pei-fu 
decided to put Tsao Kun in Peking. 
It was more of a courtesy than anything 
else, for Tsao Kun was very much his 
senior and very much in his dotage. 
But the Parliament Wu Pei-fu had con- 
vened in the capital saw a chance to 
make money. They sent their represen- 
tative, Wu Ching-lien, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to interview 
Tsao Kun at Paotingfu. He explained 
to Tsao Kun that he would have to pay 
for the honor of being President. After 
several conferences, Tsao Kun agreed to 
pay $10,000,000. This was sub- 
sequently done and Parliament elected 
Tsao Kun in one of the most brazen 
and openly corrupt election procedures 
in history. Shortly afterwards, the 
M.P.’s drove Wu Ching-lien, their 
bribery agent, from Peking saying he 
had held out certain bribe moneys for 
himself. 


OMINALLY, Chang Tso-lin is 

in the control of the Peking 
Government today. But it is only a 
provisional government ‘and apparently 
can do but little. -And the so-called 
Christian general, Feng Yu-hsiang, has 
a hold on Peking that has made Chang 
Tso-lin do a lot of thinking. In the 
1922 fighting between Wu Pei-fu and 
Chang Tso-lin, Feng Yu-hsiang did 
valiant service for Wu Pei-fu. Later, 
Wu Pei-fu became jealous of him and 
sent him up to Peking on a police job. 
This stirred and humiliated Feng. He 
waited his opportunity. Taking orders 
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from Wu Pei-fu when Chang Tso-lin 
came down to Peking last year he re- 
mained loyal until Wu Peéi-fu needed 
him most. Then he switched his support 
to Chang Tso-lin at a crucial moment. 
Chang Tso-lin didn’t approve of Feng’s 
treachery—but he needed his help and 
availed himself of it. Today, Feng is 
quartered at Kalgan, holding the title of 
Inspector-General of the Northwest 
Frontier Defense, but within a few 
miles of Peking. Feng is ambitious. 
He made an alliance with Sun Yat-sen 
and Leo Karakhan, the Soviet Ambas- 
sador to China, but Dr. Sun’s death 
upset whatever plans the three had 
made. Today, Chang Tso-lin is afraid 
of Feng Yu-hsiang—afraid of more 
treachery. That is why Chang has 
offered his hand in friendship to Wu 
Pei-fu again. Chang Tso-lin has not 
ordered Wu stripped of his rank or 
titles nor has he proclaimed him an exile 
or ordered his arrest. Neither has the 
Provisional Government. Instead. 
Chang Tso-lin sent personal agents to 
congratulate Wu Pei-fu on the latter’s 
birthday early in April and they carried 
valuable gifts. Wu is in Yochow with 
a bare handful of followers but very 
quiet. Chief Executive Tuan likewise 
sent friends and gifts to Wu Pei-fu. 
Chang Tso-lin is also using his influence 
to procure Tsao Kun’s liberty. But the 
trouble is that Tsao Kun, the ex- 
President, is in a prison guarded by the 
Christian General’s troops and the 
Christian general won't let him go. It 
was the Christian General who likewise 
drove the ex-Manchu Emperor from 
Peking to Tient-sin where the 20-year- 
old youth who would be on the Dragon 
Throne today but for the revolution, 
lives in the Japanese concession. Chang 
Tso-lin can’t forgive the Christian 
general for this act. For Chang had 
planned to put the young Manchu head, 
who is now known as Henry Pu-yi, 
common citizen, back on the throne and 
set himself up as dictator. Feng Yu- 
hsiang and Soviet Russia spoiled this 
dream for him. On the other hand, 
Wu-Pei-fu cannot forgive Feng Yu- 
hsiang for his treachery towards him. 
He and Chang Tso-lin have one thing 
in common—their hatred of Feng—and 
in this they can forget their past differ- 
ences of another nature. They are ready 
to bury the hatchet and combine against 
Feng Yu-hsiang. The stage is being set 
for this now. The two warlords, one 
finantially and politically powerful, the 
other merely an excellent soldier, are 
expected to make short work of Feng 
Yu-hsiang. But if they do the same 
question will be applicable—“What’s 


Going to Happen in China Next?” 
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Impasse 
(Continued from Page 407) 


Something—her words, her tone, the 
sight of her empty bathing suit and 
beach shoes lying beside him,—one or 
all of them—brought him suddenly back 
to the present, from which for an instant 
he had so miraculously escaped. But he 
knew that he had seen into some phase 
of beauty which even to artists is norm- 
ally hidden, and that it would take him 
hours, perhaps days, to bring the whole 
experience and its meaning up into the 
assured light of consciousness. . . . He 
laughed nervously. 

“Thank you,” she said rather form- 
ally, “for a wonderful, an unforgettable 
moment.” 

She winced; she could not help it. 
She knew then that she had lost irre- 
trievably. He was gone from her now, 
farther away than ever, into a country 
the very name of which she could not 
even surmise. . . . The cards were all 
played. Apparently, there had never 
been any stakes for her to play for. . . 
Well, there seemed to be no help for it. 


“If you'll turn around again,” she 
said coldly, “I'll try to get out. This 
water’s like ice, and the act’s evidently 
a flop...” 

They clambered laboriously and in 
silence back to the high shelf, and there 
iay for some time while she dried her 
hair. Little passed between them, and 
none of that had any reality. Her mood 
was perverse and cruel. She tore to 
tatters his few small offerings of con- 
versation. He presently relapsed into 
polite but offended silence, and watched 
the sea and the gulls with eyes that, 
she saw with increased bitterness, were 
concerned with neither gulls nor sea. 

On the way home up the beach her 
mood changed to one of reckless gayety. 
She danced and ran and chanted like 
an Indian. She threw stones at a pair 
of solemnly indignant pelicans, that 
promptly lifted themselves into heavy 
flight at which she hooted derisively. 
She picked up a bunch of seaweed at- 
tached to a round root like a head, and 
dandled the thing in her arms. 

“What a beautiful child,”’ she crooned 
to this grotesque burden. ‘Don’t you 
think our child is beautiful—our only 
child? . . . Or hadn’t you noticed that 
we have a child?” 

When at last they came to his house, 
a hundred yards or so from where she 
was stopping, he paused and held the 
gate open for her. 

“Come in for a moment,” he said. 
His voice suggested a plea of some sort. 
Laughing, she tossed away the seaweed 
“child” with its knobby head and green 
garments, and complied. After all, 
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she might as well see the end of the 
farce. 

In the house, she had a brief im- 
pression of a large, pleasant room lined 
on two sides with books; some very 
good water-colors, big comfortable 
chairs. Then she met his eyes. They 
held a new meaning, several meanings; 
they were at once eager, puzzled and 
apologetic. 

“From the look of all this,” she said 
insolently, “I’d imagine you really must 
be somebody. Well, who are you?” 

He stepped over to the big table in 
the center of the room and picked up a 
book. Opening it to the title page, he 
handed - it to her. 

“IT don’t know whether this means 
anything to you or not 

“*John Rorke Condon,’ ” she read 
aloud. “Yes, it means several things.” 

She tossed the book into a nearby 
chair without further inspection. 

“Then what?” Her tone was brittle 
as glass. 

He came a step nearer; the eagerness 
in his eyes deepened. 

“T don’t believe you. know what I 
want to say. . . Must you really go to 
New York tomorrow? Can't the 
‘Passing Revue’ possibly get along with- 
out you?” 

It was incredible! She could hardly 
believe her ears. She laughed almost 





hysterically. 
“So you’re Condon. . . Well, you’re 
quite a poet, I believe, and probably 


you know a good deal about some things. 
But you're the biggest fool I ever met 
in my life—twice a fool and twice as 
big a one each time -as any other fool 
in the world.” 

He seemed embarassed, but not hurt. 

“You may be right. Lots of people 
would agree with you. ... But you 
haven’t told me whether you have to go 
to New York or not.” 

“Are you blind?” 
you utterly blind. . . 

She knew that in another second she 
would swear, scream, smash something, 
strike him in the face. . . She turned 
and ran, slamming the door violently 
behind her as she went out. 

An hour later she saw him coming 
up the road, fully dressed, on his way 
to the village. He wore tweed knickers 
and coat and carried a stick. In this 
attire he looked thirty, astonishingly 
mature and assured. It was baffling. 
Then she saw him turn aside, stop and 
put something into the mail-box before 
the house. 

When he had passed out of sight, 
walking with long easy strides, swing- 
ing his stick nonchalantly, she went out 
and took from the box a folded sheet 
of paper. Upon it was written in a 
large angular hand this: 


“Are 


she cried. 


” 
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MY TOWER IN DESMOND... 
A new novel.Anybody who enjoys beautiful writing 
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A new novel. The critics are acclaiming this as a de- 
lightful return to Mr. Wells’s early manner in 
“Kipps” and “Mr. Polly.” Could there be bigger 
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THE HUNTER’S MOON... 
A new novel. Mr. Poole also has reverted back to the 
style of his famous early work. 
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“IMPASSE” 


Am I a fool because for a moment I 
pressed deeper 

Than your skin, like honey mixed with 
summer sunlight, 

Than the lithe muscles rippling beneath 
it 

Like wind imprisoned under silk, 

Than your hair shed down in a cloud 
of shadow 

Across shoulders made for kissing 

And luminous with fury,— 


(Continued on Page 428) 
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“IMPASSE” 
(Continued from page 427) 


Only to fix in my heart a memory and 
a desire 

Which shall outlive in beauty your 
purpose and yourself? 

Are you blind because you did not see 
a god pass between us, 
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With whose departure I was somewhat 
preoccupied ? 

She crumpled the paper angrily and 
threw it into the road. Then she went 
out and picked it up, opened it, 
smoothed it over her knee, and read the 
poem again. A third time she read it, 
the frown between her cyzes growing 
deeper. 
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“Exactly like him!” she said aloud, 
and laughed half in bitterness and half 
in admiration. “It says everything or 
nothing—I’m not sure which. . . And 
it couldn’t have taken him over fifteen 
minutes.” 

Whereupon, still holding the 
crumpled paper, she went into the house 
to pack for the journey to New York. 
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MIGHTY STAR! Set to en- 
C) dure 
Upon our Flag, whose destiny 
secure 
Is Freedom forever, World-peace and 
Liberty! 
Flag of America! Flag of the Free! 
Thou thirty-first of that great Unity 
Of States and Stars whose mandates 
must prevail, 
Emblem of California! Hail! 


When thy white symbol grew on Old 
Glory’s starry blue, 

The builders of the nation “builded 
better than they knew.” 

For thou hast added glory to that 
banner’s splendid story, 

And thy stately solemn power, in the 
nation’s fateful hour 


the Thirty-First Star 


GABRIEL FURLONG BUTLER 


Called thy sons to follow thee to the 
lands across the sea, 

Where the Stars and Stripes were striv- 
ing in the cause of Liberty. 

Yea! thy thousands followed thee, in 
thy pride and in thy Power! 

Daring all War’s dim mischance on the 
battle-fields of France, 

By the Marne—in Picardy, dauntless, 
daring valiantly— 

Death’s swift falling darts defied ; 

’Neath thy sign they fought and died. 


The Pioneers enrolled thee, California 
Thirty-one! 

In thy starry beauty scrolled thee and 
their followers uphold thee, 

Neath the never-setting sun, 


On the fairest flag that ever flew, where 
victories are won. 

Their gallant hands have shielded thee, 

And brave young hearts have yielded 
thee 

The last bold beat of courage that will 
not be denied 

Because O star of White, there on the 
dear Flag’s bright 

And radiant field of billowy blue, thy 
gleam was in their sight. 

And their death-chilled lips have blessed 
thee, 

Their dimming eyes caressed thee, 

And jewelled thee with dying smiles of 
sacrifice and pride, 

Men who never yet turned back, on the 
battle-front’s dread track, 


(Continued on Ist col., opposite page) 
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Where the life-blood ran like wine, 
They were thine! Thirty-one, they 
were thine! 


They could never be defeated, but they 
fell—many a one— 
In the line! 
And the duty that was meted, and the 
task to be completed 
It was done! 
For we'll falter not, nor fail thee 
We who cheer thee still and hail thee, 
On the Flag, California! Thirty-one! 


[Read at Portsmouth Square Cere- 
monies 3 years ago by Judge John F. 
Davis, Humboldt Bank Building, in- 
troduced into the programme at the last 
moment. } 





EVANESCENCE 


AM forever here. I am not gone. 
You'll find me in stray flowers on 
your lawn. 
You'll hear me in the singing of the rain, 
When it beats rhythms on your window 
pane. 
You'll see me in the misty moonlight 
maze, 
Smiling in silver, if you lift your gaze; 
Or out upon a star-beam will I creep, 
To plague your eyes, when you are fast 
asleep. 
In silent darkness shall I nearest be, 
Radiant and glad, for you alone to see. 
Beloved, I’m forever truly near. I can- 
not go away 
So long as you desire to have me stay. 
—Nelene Groff Gettell. 
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A House Divided 


(Continued from Page 422) 


the end of the world. When he came 
in, she was going to tell him so. She 
looked so happy and contented, bending 
over David’s old coat, that Lucy, a 
rather hard-faced school-teacherly per- 
son, hated to begin on the portentious 
subject uppermost in her mind. 

She cleared her throat. ‘Mrs. Beals, 
she said, ““We’ve been acquainted some 
considerable time, haven’t we?” 

“Yes, Lucy, it’s going on the second 
year.” 

“And you've always counted me a 
friend?” 

“The best friend ever.” 

Lucy again cleared her throat. 

“Why?” said Clarissa. 

“And you'll go on thinking so?” 

“Why shouldn’t I, girl? Such a 
queer question!” 

“You don’t understand, Mrs. Beals,” 
said the hesitating but determined Lucy. 
“There is something I must tell you.” 

“Well, tell it, then, if you must.” 

“First you must promise me some- 
thing.” 

“Anything in reason, Lucy.” 

“Maybe this is beyond reason.” 

“Then it’s your risk,” retorted the 
lady smiling. “Out with it.” 

“Mrs. Beals, there’s talk,” said Lucy, 
and bit her lip, her face white with 
apprehension. 

“Talk?” 

Lucy nodded. 

“What talk?” 

“About—about you and the Judge.” 

“Me and ” Mrs. Beal’s face sud- 
denly turned gray and flaccid. Lucy 
sprang up, but Clarissa had recovered 
herself. She sat white and rigid, master- 
ing herself with a prodigious effort. 
Mechanically she reached out to 
straighten a crocheted antimacassar on 
the back of the red plush rocker. The 
Prince Albert coat had slipped limply 
from her lap to the floor. 

“Jones—I mean Jason—he said the 
men were sort o’ passin’ remarks.” 





“What men?” 

“He wouldn't say.” 

“The gossips! And they say we 
women ' 

“But they’re talkin’, too. 

“What women?” 

“I'd rather not say.” 

“The hussies!”” exclaimed Clarissa. 

“But’—began Lucy. “I e 

“You're suspicious too!” she flamed 
out in a sudden white heat of anger, 
springing to her feet. 

“You promised me you would keep 
friends,” said Lucy steadily. “And I 
believe in you—always will—always— 
always!” 

Such a note of appeal was in her voice 
that Clarissa could not but hear it. She 
sank down weakly, hiding her face. 

“You may tell them ” she began. 
But what should Lucy tell them? 

Oh, why had she not given David 
her promise last night? Would he 
want her now? She was humbled in 
the dust. How could she say that they 
were to be married their first trip to 
Omaha? She did not know that such 
a thing would ever come to pass. She 
must see him first. She must send word. 
He would surely come,—unless someone 
had told him. 

She looked up wildly. 
he know?” she asked. 

“Jason’s just telling him,” said Lucy. 
“We thought + 

But Mrs. Beals had sunk in a heap 
to the floor, her shoulders heaving in the 
excess of her despair and confused grief. 

“Go!” she cried. “I can’t stand any 
more.” 

And Lucy went. 

Jason met her half way across lots. 

“I’m a damn fool,” he said, as they 
met. 

“And I’m a ninny,” said Lucy wanly. 
“This is the last time 1 ever meddle 
with other folks’ affairs!” 


(Continued Next Month) 
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Sterling’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 410) 


presses so many of these things that if 
dead, we wish to mourn with cheerful 
ritual of reminiscence, and if still living, 
wish to discover. Perhaps that gorgeously 
Bohemian poem of Sterling’s which we 
printed in the last issue of the Over- 
land, describingthe’ adventures of the 
white-armed flapper Juno, who danced 


upon the grapes piled high in a highly 
modern and chemically pure bathtub, 
may contain some clue to the present 
whereabouts of Lady Bohemia. At any 
rate, we are sure that there is one place 
where she will dwell, and that will be 
on this page, henceforth dedicated to 
Sterling’s Talk. 
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Something “New 
Make your Direct Mail Advertising 
effective by including illustrations. 


THE MIMEO AD SHOP 
721 Gillette Building 
Garfield 4536 


Mimeographing 
Mutligraphing 
Commercial Art 
4 Mailing 
— Spanish Transtation 














Alexandria Pages 
are 
Quick On The Trigger! 


Their watchword is cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
surroundings to make a stay 
enjoyable. 


RATES 

Per Day, single, European Plan | 
120 rooms with running water 

$2.50 to $4.00 

220 rooms with bath - 3.50t0 5.00 

160 rooms with bath - 6.00to 8.00 
Double, $4.00 up 


Also» sumber of large ond bemstifel rosie 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 




















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, consolidated, published monthly at San 
Francisco, Calif., for October 1, 1925. 


State of California ) 
) ss. 


County of San Francisco ) 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Mabel Boggess Moffitt, who. having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that she is the Business Manager 
of the Overland Monthly and Out West 
Magazine, Consolidated, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), ete., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act.of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postai Laws and Regu- 
—s printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and bus- 
iness Managers are: 

Publisher, Overland Monthly and Out West 
Magazine, Consolidated, San Francisco, Calif. 

ed B. Virginia Lee, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Managing Editor, none. 

Business Manager, Mabel 
fitt. San Francisco, Calif. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing.or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

James F. Chamberlain, Pasadena, Calif. 

T. C. Morehouse, San Francisco, Calif. 

a Moffitt, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. H. Chamberlain, San Francisco, Calif. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(if there are none, so state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
-! acting, is given; also that the said two 

ragraphs contain statements embracing 
hfflant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
tapacity other than that of a bona fide owner ; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is (this infor- 
mation is required from daily publications 


only.) 
MABEL BOGGESS MOFFITT, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
Ist day of October, 1925. 
(Seal) GEORGE W. LEE, 
Court Commissioner of the City and County 
of San Francisco, State of California (Life) 
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Numerology! 


The science of numbers that an- 
alyzes and interprets with mathe- 
matical exactness your. abilities, 
possibilities, strong and weak 
points. Your future is in your own 
hands! Send your full names and 
date of birth. Charges $3.00. 


PROF. REINHOLD A. 
BERRENBERG 


764 N. Point St., San Francisco 
Graystone 2735 














Your Brain Children 


should go into the world in 
the best dress you can give 
them 


Let me edit and type your 
manuscripts. with. the per- 
sonal attention they deserve. 


Editing and Typing 


$1.00 Per Thousand Words 
Poetry 2c a-Line 


JANICE WATERMAN 


537 Phelan Building 
Phone Garfield 5276 

















HUMBOLDT BANK 


Founded 1869 
SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
TRUST 


Head Office, 783 Market St. nr. 4th 
Bush- Montgomery Branch: Mills 
Building, San Francisco, California 
ASSETS OVER.................. $29,000,000 
Capital and Surplus........ 


Your business is invited on the 
basis of personal, interested service 
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Kodak Finishing Done for the 
Amateur 


Photographer 
or Camera Man 


Films Developed, 3c roll Prints 2c each 
QUICK SERVICE 
JOHNSON STUDIO 
Brownsville, Tenn. 
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November, 1925 
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PY . yroclamation:.. 
, Che Supreme Court of Public Opinion, 


upon due consideration of the evidence 
submitted, and the proof established by 
their use bp mang millions of mang 
generations,and on the endorsement of 
the world’s leading dietitians and php- 
sicians, has decreed that cocoa and chocolate 
are good and sustaining foods and beverages; 
as valuable as thep are delirious and attractive, 
and that the cocoa and chocolate preparations 


made b 


Walter Bakers Cnt. of Dowhester Mass, 


Since 1780, 
are of high quality and 
unquestioned purity; the 
first choice of good house- 
keepers and cooks. 
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Ameen, 2 model a. devoted 
to sincere itality and 
dedicated to neenits Senia's Guests. 
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